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OLD SNOWFIELD'S FOETUNE; 



AND WHAT BECAME OF IT. 



CHAPTEE L 



INTRODUCTORY. 



Old Snowfield made his fortune by hard 
work, indomitable perseverance and plodding 
industry. No lucky speculation — no stock ex- 
change venture — no fortunate investment help- 
ed him on his long quarter of a century of up- 
hill labour, and another quarter of a century 
( or near upon it ) of careful supervision and per- 
sonal superintendence; like Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant he owed much to " the utility of boo- 
ing " but more to the prudent expenditure of 
capital. 

" I began by sweeping this shop, sir, " he was 
never tired of relating; " receiving on Saturday 
night five shillings for wages; and throughout 
the whole of my life managing to save something 
every week of what I had earned ; and now, sir, " 
he would continue, putting his thumb in the 
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sleeve hole of his waistcoat and stretching out 
his right hand impressively, " as head of this 
establishment with a yearly income of Two 
Thousand Pounds, and a fortune of Thirty 
Thousand, I am well satisfied, if allowed to stand 
in my own doorway, and eat my bit of dinner in 
the back office. " 

It is very true Mr. Oliver Snowfield had no 
pride as far as personal position or personal 
adornment went, for if the shop-boy in sweep- 
ing out the shop, or the assistant in cleaning the 
windows did not do so to his satisfaction, he 
would take the broom or the duster himself and 
finish it for him. Still with all his industry, 
with all his success in business, he was a misera- 
ble man — miserable from first to last, carrying 
his misery even to his home, and making every- 
one around him participate in it. 

Old Snowfield began at the bottom of the 
ladder, as he has himself said; he managed by 
his own seeking to get his first engagement as 
errand-boy at a provision warehouse; owing lit* 
tie to the prudence of his parents, and less to 
the assistance of his acquaintances. He kept 
to his work, he never neglected any opportunity 
that might lead to advancement, and was valued 
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and trusted by his employers, but never by his 
companions and friends, — if ever he had such a 
luxury as a friend. He saved as he said, some- 
thing out of every week's salary, but gave him- 
self no grain of comfort, no pleasure save the 
pleasure of adding shilling upon shilling, and at 
length pound upon pound. 

Those who knew him best wondered the more 
when he told them he was going to be married, 
but the secret soon came out ; they wanted a fe- 
male at the warehouse to clean out the office and 
occasionally to cook a chop or so. 

" I could introduce you to a useful woman if 
she's not too young and you don't object to her 
being my wife. " 

" Your wife] " cried the junior partner, " why, 
Oliver, we never knew you were married. " 

And married he was not when he made the 
proposal, but had a tidy young girl in his eye 
who he knew was willing enough to become 
his wife; so after a night's thought upon the 
subject he determined to propose at once aiul 
marry her the following Sunday, and married ho 
was — got the situation for his wife as house- 
keeper with permission for them both to live r)n 
the premises, by which stroke of policy he 
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triumphantly declared he added something like 
£50 a year to his income. 

Poor Mrs. Snowfield led but a lonely life in 
the big warehouse with the smell of cheese and 
bacon always under her nose; seeing but little 
of her husband whose days were fully employed 
in the office, and whose nights were oftener de- 
voted to smoking a pipe with a neighbour out 
of doors than entertaining a friend at home. 

It cannot be said that he was positively un- 
kind to her in speech or manner, but he could 
not for a moment understand that she required 
some little change as well as himself; " You 
see Mrs. S. the warehouse must not be left, 
therefore either you must stop at home or I. " 

And thus passed the poor little woman's ho- 
neymoon and her first two years of married life. 

O. S. ( as he called himself) was not long in 
mastering the details of his trade, and very soon 
showed his cleverness at making a bargain, so 
that he had not been more than eight years in 
the business before he was entrusted to buy for 
the house as well as to sell, and so satisfied were 
his employers with the purchases he made that a 
trifling commission was added to his salary upon 
the sale of certain goods for which his great 
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study was to find a profitable market. 

They now left the city, took a small house in 
the suburbs, and for the first tune in her Hfe 
Mrs. Snowfield felt that she had a home; but 
even here she was by no means ftee from care, 
her husband's parsimonious habits regarding the 
merest necessity as a luxury, while she, poor 
soul, so valued " peace " that she consented to 
put up with any privation rather than have to 
encounter an angry word or a cross look. 

While living at this suburban retreat, and 
nearly six years after their marriage, Mrs. Snow- 
field presented her husband with their first and 
only child — a daughter. At first it is difficult 
to say whether the event was a source of pleasure 
or annoyance to the father. Anything that 
brought with it expense was sure to irritate Mr. 
Snowfield, but as months wore on and the baby 
gradually began to show some recognition of 
the hard-looking face that bent over her, his 
heart gradually softened, and by the time the 
child was twelve months old, his affection for her 
became the only humanizing element in his com- 
position. The last thing upon leaving for busi- 
ness and the first thing upon coming from it, 
that little face was ever next his cheek, and it 
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must be added next his heart also. Her dazzlingly 
fair complexion and full blue eyes formed the 
loveliest picture he had ever beheld, and as her 
long flaxen curls played upon his shoulder — her 
face nestled close to his, he felt that she was 
something more than he had any right to claim, 
something more than he ever thought to possess. 
To his wife he was the same hard task- master, 
never allowing her to see the deep affection he 
felt for his child; her footstep was sufficient to 
check any little gambol he might indulge in to 
amuse the infant, and as years, instead of dimin- 
ishing only added to her beauty, he was proud 
to take her out with him, showing her to his 
friends, and gratifying each childish wish and 
fancy. 

" I picked up in the City yesterday this piece 
of silk, " he would tell his wife in a shufiiing 
uneasy manner, " perhaps it might make a dress 
for Meg, I don't know what it's like — how 
should I ? " 

" But I want a dress for Ma, " the child cried 
as the parcel was being opened; " Oh look, Ma, 
is it not lovely] you shall have it, you shall, you 
shall, you shall. Dada must buy me another in 
the City to-morrow. " 
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And it generally ended by Meg having her 
own way; and although Snowfield stormed and 
said he would do no such thing, before a week 
had passed something in the City turned up a- 
gain, and Meg, kissing away the cross look and 
hard words that accompanied the gift, said that 
the City must be a dear dirty old place for some- 
thing nice was always turning up just when she 
wanted it. 

Now the hundreds began to tell in and Snow- 
field still continued to save until he had amassed 
sufficient to buy a share in the busuiess ; indeed 
the heads of the house desired it themselves for 
since he had taken so active a part in its man- 
agement their receipts had greatly increased and 
their profits been considerably augmented; yet 
little in the miser's household betokened the im- 
provement of his income. It is true he gave his 
daughter an education far above what he at first 
contemplated doing, but she was so pretty and 
so clever, and in so many ways wound herself 
around him, he could refuse her nothing. 

To hear her praises sounded and her beauty ex- 
tolled was the great enjoyment of his life. " My 
daughter, sir, my daughter, " he would say 
haughtily, and when an incredulous stare showed 
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him the person addressed hardly believed so 
ugly a man could have so soft, so pretty, and so 
delicate-a-voiced child, he would chuckle veith 
the keenest enjoyment and taking her arm 
abruptly turn away. 

How could it be otherwise with such a father? 
the child grew up a wayward spoilt girl, alive 
to her parent's weakness and sensible of the con- 
temptuous opinion engendered among his fellow 
tradesmen by his penurious habits, she became 
self-willed and exacting to all save one — her 
mother; whose gentle timid voice never heard 
in rebuke but always deep-loving and totally 
forgetful of self, brought the child weeping on 
her shoulder even by the meerest look of dis- 
pleasure. Her father might storm but she neither 
feared nor attended to his scoldiog, in short with 
all his deep affection for his daughter he had 
not succeeded in either obtaining her confidence 
or gaining her love. His affection for her with 
all its fierceness carried so much of the dross of 
his general character with it that at length she 
became tired of being dressed out like a doll and 
exhibited as some wonderful piece of mechanism. 
She felt that the gratification of his vanity so 
mixed itself up with his love for her he seemed as 
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though he was continually saying; " Mine, sir, 
my ' own, sir, " and she resented the indignity 
warmly. 

It was hardly to be expected that such a spirit 
would long remain shut up in a dull house with 
an invalid mother and a tyrannical father. Miss 
Margaret gradually made friends with girls of 
her own age and in her father's absence not only 
entertained but visited them. Her mother begged 
that she would not do so without his consent, 
for the poor woman could only occasionally 
throw out a hint that Meg found it dull at home 
and had made the acquaintance of a neighbour, 
a girl of her own age ; this caused Snowfield to 
cross-examine his daughter, and with many cau- 
tions reluctantly consented to her visiting her 
occasionally. Margaret however did not explain 
that her friend Miss Farleigh had a brother, 
that that brother was just five years older than 
herself, that he had made himself particularly 
agreable to her and had also acknowledged to 
his sister that Miss Snowfield was the prettiest 
girl he had ever seen in his life and that he 
thought she was as good as she was pretty. 

From these small beginnings disobedience to 
her father's wishes first sprang. 
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Mrs. Snowfield noticed that a change was com- 
ing over her child, hex happy truthful face some- 
times looked thoughtful, her merry laugh was 
not heard so frequently, and she often made 
excuses in order that she might visit her friend 
Kate Farleigh, and when the two girls were to* 
gether, little banterings and playful speeches 
passed between them, bringing the red into Meg's 
face and showing pretty plainly an interest ex- 
isted between them more than that engendered 
by a piece of lace-work or a new crochet pattern'. 
" Meg, my child, you are trying to hide some- 
thing from me, " the mother at length said; 
" don't let v^ be separated even in thought. Tell 
me, tell me, girl, for I know I am right. " 

With her warm face next her mother's cheek, 
with the golden tresses floating around them 
both, the little she had to tell was confessed. 

Fred Farleigh had been very attentive to her, 
and had told her that she was the dearest girl 
he had ever known. With price she explained 
that Fred had been articled to a solicitor, had 
passed his examination and become qualified to 
practise. 

'* And why, " Meg asked, as she raised her 
head from her mother's shoulder and fixed her 
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blue eyes full on the kind face turned towards 
her, " Why should I feel ashamed to say that I 
love Fred? he has asked me for my love, and I 
cannot withhold it from him for he is superior to 
me in everything. " 

What could the poor mother say? she remem- 
bered her own trusting affection and its poor 
return; her overflowing heart had never known 
the response of a single thought, but had lived 
alone in the world, without a tie excepting her 
attachment to that child she now tried hard to 
teach obedience and duty, still the voice of Snow- 
field was ever in her ear, what answer could she 
return to him? 

" Meg, dearest Meg, " at length she cried, " I 
can say nothing, but think, think of your fa- 
ther. " And the daughter tried to think of him 
and tried to make a confidant of him also, but 
his cold selfish nature repelled her, and allowing 
the secret to twine itself round her heart a year 
passed away. 

She was now eighteen when a sorrow — a 
great sorrow fell upon the household, and for 
the first time in his life the husband discovered 
that his wife had been of some value to him. 

Mrs. Snowfield died; ailing for years she grad- 
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ually got weaker and weaker, until at length 
while attending to some menial duties which 
ought to have been left to younger and stronger 
hands, she took a severe cold, inflammation of 
the lungs set in, and in three days she was dead. 

Snowfield buried her respectably; nay he did 
more, he raised a stone to her memory with an 
inscription setting forth that she had been a 
faithful wife and a good mother; yet sometimes 
in the quietness of his own home as he looked 
upon her vacant chair, a feeling would steal up- 
on him, although he tried to resist it, that perhaps 
he might have prolonged her days had he pursu- 
ed a different course; he would then try to stifle 
conscience by the thought of the position he had 
raised her to — the home he had given her, and 
inwardly resolving to make up in his affection 
for his daughter for any want of sympathy he 
might have exhibited towards his wife he quiet- 
ed his conscience and turned to his money bags 
again. 

Very different was the effect of the mother's 
death upon Margaret. At first she could hardly 
realize the greatness of the loss she had sustain- 
ed: the confidant to whom she had appealed on 
every occasion was no more, the kindly voice to 
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which she had listened with so much reverence 
and affection was stilled foi ever; thrown upon 
her own resources the secret resting in her heart 
seemed to make itself more than ever a secret 
from her father ; gladly would she have followed 
out her mother's last injunctions and told him 
all, but the moment an allusion was made to 
any one except himself, or any amusement in 
which he did not participate, his selfish spirit 
checked her. She tried to get him to call upon 
the Farleighs to invite them to his house, but 
his answer was always the same. 

" I don't care about any new friends, I have 
my friends in the City and what more can you 
wish for, Meg, than a nice house, new dresses 
when ever you want them and plenty to eat and 
drink? " 

So Fred became more and more after her mo- 
ther's death the tenant of her heart, filling her 
mind on every occasion, and except his sister the 
only companion she ever saw. He would fre- 
quently plead to be allowed to speak to her fa- 
ther, but her answer was, " not yet, not yet, " 
and the opportimity never came. Farleigh would 
try and throw himself in Snowfield's way, try to 
offer him little attentions, but beyond a " Good 
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Morning, " or a " Good Evening, " occasionally, 
he got no response. 

It now became Snowfield's general habit to 
stay later in the City than he had been accustom- 
ed to do during his wife's lifetime, and Margaret, 
taking advantage of his absence, remained longer 
of an evening with the Farleighs ; I don't think 
it ever occured to her that she was doing any 
wrong, she simply felt uneasy when she reflected 
that sooner or later her father must learn how 
deeply her affections were set upon Fred and 
that she had promised to become his wife. When 
such disagreeable thoughts however came into her 
mind, she simply resisted them with the con- 
jecture that no doubt all would be right in the 
end. She did not desire to keep her father in 
the dark, if he would only accept her confidence, 
but she could not open the subject to him, and 
he gave her no excuse for alluding to anything 
but the most common-place matters of home 
duty, and it was not until the evil day arrived — 
it was not until a barrier had been placed be- 
tween them — that she reflected how easily all 
this could have been avoided, how a little self 
denial — a little determination to speak out the 
truth and stand the shock of breaking the subject 
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to him might have prevented the bitter, bitter 
hours now in store for her. 

O. S. was most successful in the City, then 
why should he not be so at homet In the City 
everyone obeyed him, then why not at home? 

" How is your pretty daughter, Snowfieldl " 
that impudent coxcomb Griffin asked. 

" What is that to you, sir? " 

'* Nothing, certainly nothing, but I should not 
be surprised some fine morning to hear your 
pretty caged bird had flown. How can you ex- 
pect to chain up a bright spirit like hers in four 
dull walls? " 

This remark ( although Snowfield at the time 
treated it with contempt ) rankled in his breast; 
he left the City earlier that evening than he had 
done for months before, and on the way formed 
a hundred plans for the future. He got home 
about eight o'clock, and at once asked for Mar- 
garet. She was out. Where was she? The girl 
professed not to know but thought she was at 
the Fafleighs. 

He walked up and down the room fanning 
his anger, until at length, trembling with passion 
and sick at heart, he threw himself in his arm- 
chair and buried his face in his hands. 
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How can you expect to chain up a bright 
spirit like hers ? " were the words that still echo- 
ed in his ears. 

"I will send for her, " he muttered between his 
teeth, " but no, I will go out and watch for her 
return. " 

He rose, took up his hat, then laid it down 
again and looked at his watch. It was past nine, 
and stamping his foot with rage, he strode to- 
wards the window. Two shadows were in the 
doorway; drawing the curtain a little back, the 
bow window enabled him to see distinctly al- 
though he was himself hid by its thick folds. 
The one shadow was that of his daughter — he 
knew it — the other that of a man. 

They were whispering together, and straining 
his ears to catch the sound, he distinctly heard 
the words : — 

" Never, Fred, never. As long as I live I am 
yours, yours only. " 

It was his daughter's voice, and although he 
believed he was prepared for anything that might 
occur — although he thought his heart was steel- 
ed to repel the heaviest affliction that could 
befall him, he turned very pale and trembled as 
though his blood had suddenly frozen in his 
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veins. Supporting himself by his chair and turn- 
ing his back to the light he awaited his daugh- 
ter's coming in. 

Her hat a little thrown back and her cheek 
perhaps a shade redder than usual, she bounded 
into the room with a happy smile on her lips. 

" You are home early, father. Why did you not 
send for me, you know I never like you to be 
left alone? " she said, with just the smallest trem- 
ble in her voice. 

" I am home too soon it would appear for you, 
my lady, " he answered through his closed teeth ; 
" where have you been] answer me, " and he 
seized her by the wrist. 

" I have been to my friends the Farleighs. You 
might have guessed that, where else do I go 1 " 

" And what man is this you have returned 
with ? who is this you have dared to bring to my 
door? " he asked in a tone so harsh the word 
" man " smote the daughter's heart more than 
a hundred angry oaths would have done. 

" It was Mr. Frederic Farleigh, a " man " I am 
proud to know, " she at once returned haughtily, 
disengaging her wrist from his grasp. 

" Then you shall never know him here — you 
shall not disgrace my name if you respect not 
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your own. To-morrow I take you where your 
" man " will find it difficult to follow you, I 
will— 
" Stop, stop, hear me, hear me father — 
" I will hear nothing, as long as you live you 
are his, you are his, are you — and your father is 
nothing? Leave me, leave me — it is sickening to 
listen to your excuses. " 

Turning, he pointed with his finger to the door 
and motioned her away from him, but Margaret 
was her father's child, her anger was now aroused, 
and with trembling lip and burning cheek she 
made her confession; not in mild child-like 
words — not in dutiful tones of filial afiection — 
but with unguarded speech. Bit by bit she pull- 
ed down the edifice Snowfield had been for years 
building — the dream of his life passed like a 
fancied vision before him, and all those desires 
upon which he had built his future hopes were 
scattered to the winds. 

At first he tried to stop her, but the torrent of 
her anger could not now be checked, and with 
glaring eyes and bated breath he heard her out. 

She passed from the room, and in her own 
.chamber, kneeling at the foot of her bed, sobbing 
as though her heart would break, she murmured. 
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" As long as I live I am yours, yours only. " 

Snowfield sat in his chair for more than an 
hour; his calmness had something terrible in it. 
He took up a newspaper and kept his eyes fixed 
upon it, but the words he read were not in the 
paper. " You have been a harsh unsympathizing 
husband, you are a cold tyrannical father. I love 
Frederic Farleigh — I will marry him — I have 
promised to be his wife, and no words of yours 
shall make me break my promise. My angel mo- 
ther knew of our love, and she will watch over 
us. Though I never see you again 1 marry Mr. 
Farleigh. " 

He put down the paper, lit his candle (there 
was no tremble in his hand now) and went up- 
stairs to bed. In his bedroom be opened his 
desk, and wrote on a sheet of paper in a firm 
bold hand. 

" Margaret Snowfield, if you will recall every 
word you have spoken — promise never to see 
Farleigh again and ask my pardon, I will forgive 
you ; if not you are no longer my daughter. " 

He folded up the note with the same calmness 
and addressed it, then went to bed. 

No sleep came upon him to calm his anger 
and make him alter his resolution. He was up 
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early in the morning, and placed the letter with 
his own hand on the breakfast table, then left 
the house. He turned his eyes to his daughter's 
window, but he wavered not in his determination; 
he would have liked to have seen her face again, 
not as she looked when she parted with him the 
previous night, but with the gentle smile upon it 
as of old. The sweet confiding look was clouded 
now, and he could not wipe the cloud away. 

The morning light was just beginning to show 
itself on her window when Margaret fell asleep. 

Strong in her own constancy, and loving with 
her whole heart, she still found it hard to tear 
herself away from hex father; she remembered 
her mother's dying injunction, and would have 
made any sacrifice save one, to restore herself 
to her old place in his love again. 

" I will try to do my duty and give him my full 
confidence. I will plead for Fred each day until 
his heart softens towards us. I will throw myself 
at his feet and acknowledge I have been wrong, 
and that I have no-one to guide me here but my 
own heart and my father's love, and at length 
he will relent, and we shall be happier than we 
have ever been before. " 

With these thoughts she calmed her mind, 
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dried her tearS; and passed into the land of dreams. 

She awoke with a start and found it was long 
past their usual breakfast hour ; dressing in haste 
she hurried down stairs with her good resolution 
strong upon her ; the servant met her a few steps 
from the door. Her father had gone — he had left 
without taking any breakfast. Did he leave any 
message \ no, but he looked very angry, and when 
the girl enquired whether she should tell Miss 
he was going, he said " no, certainly not. " 

The letter lay on the breakfast table, Margaret 
saw it and turned pale. On no occasion had her 
father ever written to her before; the few direct- 
ions he had to give were given to her personally. 

She looked at the address, it was in the same 
firm bold hand as usual; no tremble in the 
writing indicated the smallest agitation; with 
sinking heart she broke the seal and read the 
few words inscribed within. They were cruel 
words, and she felt them more from their con- 
trast to her own thoughts and affectionate reso- 
lutions. 

" Promise never to see Farleigh again — ask 
my pardon — you are no longer my daughter. " 

She crumpled the paper in her hand. What 
wrong have I done that I am not willing to 
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atone for] " she said to herself, the blood rush- 
ing to her heart and. the angry frown changing 
her expression; " Sooner his anger — anything 
than renounce my love, I have said, I am yours 
Fred, yours for ever. " 

Her resolution was taken, she went to her 
room, looked over her little treasures, and select- 
ed from them three birthday gifts, her mother's 
picture, a ring given to her by her father, and 
a box of toys, so trifling in value her own heart 
only knew why they were dear to her. 

She brought down stairs her bonnet and man- 
tle, then drawing forward her desk she wrote to 
her father. She wrote page after page, her tears 
falling on the paper as she proceeded, she asked 
his forgiveness — she pleaded her young love, and 
invoked the spirit of her mother to witness that 
she had never had any desire to disobey him but 
had tried to be his child — his dutiful child, as 
at that moment she was, while flying from him. 

She put on her bonnet and mantle, took up 
her small parcel, ordered the servant to give her 
father the letter she had written when he came 
home, and fled from the House ; she neither looked 
nor turned back but with an aching heart left 
her home — for ever! 
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At his usual hour Snowfield came home He 
had not passed a pleasant day, and had tried by 
an extra amount of tyranny and an exhibition of 
temper to convince himself that he was master, 
and that his daughter would be waiting to throw 
herself at his feet and ask his pardon. But his 
home looked dark, and in answer to his enquiry 
for his daughter he was told she had left in the 
morning and had not yet returned. 

He looked at the letter given to him, and with 
an angry oath threw it in the fire ; the fire was 
low and the letter was so long in burning, that 
before it was all consumed he felt annoyed at 
having destroyed it, and took a fragment from 
the burning packet. A line here and there he 
could make out, and although the words carried 
but little meaning with them, he saw that the 
hand had trembled, and that tears had fallen on 
the paper. " I was a fool to bum the letter, but 
she will return, " he said aloud, she dare not dis- 
obey me; am I not to rule in my own house as I 
do in the City? " 

But Margaret never did return, and Snowfield, 
beating down the grief that nearly choked him 
said, " I have lost my wife and my child also. I 
have buried them both. " 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE EVENTS OF TWENTY TEAKS. 

Margaret Snowfield was married to Frederic 
Farleigh, and although their early days were 
clouded by the gloom her father's anger had 
cast upon them, she still hoped some lucky 
chance would throw them together again. She 
was willing on her part to ask his forgiveness, 
and to try and be no less a daughter to him al- 
though she was wife to Fred; but days passed 
on and she heard nothing of him, until at length 
her husband perceiving ( although she complain- 
ed but little ) the canker that was eating at her 
heart, determined to make one last effort to see 
him. He called upon Snowfield at his office in 
the City, but at first the old man (for although 
he was not yet fifty he looked ten years older ) 
did not take his eyes from the accounts over 
which he was poiing, and even when he did he 
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could not at first tell whether he had ever seen 
his visitor's face before, but the mention of Mar- 
garet's name brought him to his feet. 

" You have stolen from me my child, you have 
decoyed away my daughter, and not one sixpence 
of my money shall be yours. " 

" We do not ask for your money, sir, " Fred 
replied, " we only desire your love; my wife is 
still your daughter, and would try and prove her- 
self a dutiful one. " 

" Your wife, your wife, " Snowfield cried, trying 
to throw into his voice all the envious bitterness 
of his nature, your wife has deceived me — take 
care she does not deceive you also. " 

Farleigh could hear no more, and he deter- 
mined never to throw himself in the old man's 
way again ; not so however with Margaret, she 
passed and repassed her old home in the hope 
that she might meet him, and one night seeing 
lights in the parlour determined upon going in. 

The servant, the moment the door was opened, 
recognized her favourite mistress, and rushing in- 
to the room where Snowfield was sitting, cried: — 

" Oh! sir, sir, your daughter has returned. " 
The old man lifted up his eyes, and seeing 
Margaret in the doorway started, but in a 
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moment he was himself again. 

" I thought I answered your husband when he 
favoured me by calling'^ I suppose you want 
. money % " 

" We want no money, " Margaret returned 
proudly, but in a moment, checking herself, she 
continued pleadingly, " we desire only to be re- 
conciled, father; my husband would call himself 
your son, as I am your daughter. " 

" Your husband merits my hate, and you can 
go and share it with him. " 

" Oh, father, father, think of your words, we 
may never stand side by side again, I ask you to 
recall your words. " 

" When my daugliter left me I buried her in 
her mother's grave; understand that, you are no 
child of mine. " 

Margaret left him without uttering a word in 
reply. She felt she had done all she could, and 
tried to turn her thoughts to her husband — to 
her house and to the daily increasing anxieties 
that surroimded her. Once only in passing her 
former home she discovered that her father had 
left it; bills were in the window, and finding it 
was to let she got the key and wandered through 
each familiar room. The little garden was a 
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wilderness now, but there were the dear trees 
she had planted with her own hands. There was 
the rose that in her childish fancy she had named 
" Mamma, " and the thorn she had called " Fa- 
ther. " The thorn had grown strong and sturdy, 
but the rose drooped and was without a bud. 
She took some leaves away with her, and with a 
sigh murmured, " So ends my girlhood. I am a 
woman now and soon may be a mother. " 

41 « « ' « 

Years as they rolled on brought with them 
many cares and some few pleasures to Margaret 
Farleigh. Her first child was a boy named Fred- 
eric after his father, her second was also a son and 
her third a daughter. It is of the eldest boy we 
would speak as he plays a prominent part in 
this story, and inherited not only his parent's 
good looks but to a certain extent the beauties 
and the weaknesses of her disposition. From a 
baby he was passionately attached to his mother, 
and so sensitive of what caused her pain that he 
would sooner have deprived himself of his great- 
est enjoyment than cause her the most trifling 
uneasiness. As he grew up and his character 
became more developed he evinced the most 
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enthusiastic love of nature, and at the same time 
the most exalted appreciation of all that was 
noble> generous and beautiful. The simplest tale 
of distress brought the sympathizing tears into 
his eyes, and he would run to his mother and ask 
to be allowed to give away even the clothes he 
was wearing, to relieve the sufferer. He was just 
as passionate in his love foi those around him, 
and his sanguine spirit continually conjured up 
castles for his mother to live in and riches for 
her enjoyment. His idea of all that is beautiful, 
of all that is good, was realized by his mother, 
and all that is bad and ugly by his grandfather, 
although he had never seen him, and the little 
he had heard had been told him in secret by his 
nurse, Snowfield's servant, who gladly came to 
live with Mrs. Farleigh upon the old man leav- 
ing the neighbourhood. Between this nurse and 
young Fred a perfect understanding was at an 
early age established, he regarding her as a very 
clever woman, and she idolizing him as the most 
remarkable child the world had ever seen. 

Before he was old enough to read for himself 
she would fill his mind with tales of adventure 
and stories of treasures hidden in uninhabited 
islands, which he fully believed might be his had 
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he the hardihood to attempt their recovery. In- 
deed on one occasion he actually prepared for 
such an adventure, packing up his little ward- 
robe and getting all ready for his departure with 
his nurse, whose fortune he contemplated making 
as well as that of all the other members of the 
household ; and was broken-hearted, when he had 
disclosed his plans, to find that she would not 
entertain them and only laughed at the boy's folly. 

Articled in his father's ofiice he pined and 
fretted at the restraint under which he was plac- 
ed, nor did the dry study of the law afford him 
the smallest interest, or compensate for the want 
of that liberty he so much coveted. His father 
tried to interest him in the business of making 
money, but no, he would steal away tlie moment 
he could do so unobserved, and with his favourite 
sketch book make drawings of every nook and 
comer endeared to him by some tender associa- 
tion, or of interest by reason of their antiquity. 

At the age of sixteen he had confided to his 
mother the glowing ambition that animated his 
every thought; it was to be an artist, to live a- 
mong woodland scenery and purling streams. He 
would steal from London, and in the morning 
light fill his mind with food upon which he lived 
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for the rest of the day, covermg his blotting pad 
with drawings of anything he could pick up from 
the smoky office window or recollect in his 
morning walk. 

His father was not slow to discover how dis- 
tasteful the law would always be to such a tem- 
perament, and he at once determined upon tak- 
ing his second son into the profession instead of 
the elder. 

He had not himself been what might be term- 
ed a fortunate man, he discovered when too late 
that his ability hardly lay in that walk in life 
which he had chosen, and his health began to 
fail him just at the period when his energies 
were most needed. 

To a remarkable circumstance he owed a very 
considerable item in his income, an item however, 
which at any time he believed might fail him. 

He had been married about twelve years when 
he received a letter from a gentleman of the 
name of Huntley, requesting him to make en- 
quiries and compile a record of all grants of mo- 
ney or land &c. made from a very early date to 
all the Hospitals and Charitable Institutions of 
London. He commenced by sending to him a 
letter of Credit for £50 which sum he stated 
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should be repeated at certain definite intervals 
as long as the work progressed. The endless cha- 
racter of the task hardly struck him at first, but 
the further he progressed the more interminable 
appeared the labour. Mr. Huntley ( who wrote 
from the country ) desired him to take the Hos- 
pitals one by one, stating the year of their found- 
ation, and specifying the sums collected for their 
support, whether obtained by general subscription 
or left in the form of a legacy, the name of the 
legator, and every particular that could possibly 
be obtained as to the yearly expenditure of each 
institution. 

Poor Farleigh worked at his task most dili- 
gently, and Mr. Huntley expressed himself as 
perfectly satisfied with the way the work pro- 
gressed, regularly sending every quarter £50. 

For more than a year this continued with but 
little variation, and at length Mr. Farleigh be- 
coming curious to know something more of his 
eccentric client wrote to him, saying that if Mr. 
Huntley desired it he would take the liberty of 
running down to see him, as he thought he might 
be able to suggest some improvement in the mode 
of proceeding. 

The next post however brought a sharp note 
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from Mr. Huntley, stating, that he did not see the 
smallest necessity for the interview; that he was 
perfectly satisfied with what had been done so 
far, and desired Mr. Farleigh to continue as he 
had commenced ; so matters remained, a package 
of Hospital reports being forwarded every week, 
and £50 arriving every quarter from Mr. Hunt- 
ley. Mr. Farleigh's health now became more and 
more impaired; some days it was only with the 
greatest difficulty he could get as far as the office, 
and Margaret could but ill-disguise the anxiety 
she felt. Her husband was to her all she had 
ever desired or expected him to be; gentle, in- 
dulgent and affectionate, and although possessed 
of but little strength of character he had been to 
his children a kind father, and offered a good ex- 
ample for them to follow if they needed any fur- 
ther guide than their mother. 

Fred was now nearly twenty, and had profited 
so much by the instruction and advice offered 
him in the various Schools of Art which he had 
attended, that his mother felt convinced that 
with time and perseverance a bright future was 
open to him. His sanguine temperament had lost 
none of its warmth, and he still remained so 
acutely sensitive to the sufferings of others, that 
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with all the lessons experience had taught him 
he remained as poor in pocket as ever, rich in 
the fullest sence of the word in all that was 
noble and endearing, but ever poor, very poor, in 
all worldly means. 

« « « « 

Again deep sorrow was in Margaret's heart 
and sadness upon all the household; the kind 
husband was no more; although he had been 
gradually becoming weaker for some months past, 
his death came so suddenly at last that no-one 
seemed prepared for it. The widowed mother 
clung to her children, and in the depth of her 
agony appeared hardly able to realize her loss, 
but that hard taskmaster necessity quickly re- 
called her to the painful reality of her position, 
and her eldest son felt how little worth was now 
all his promised assistance and boasted help. 

The second son could not carry on the pro- 
fession, he was not old enough even if qualified 
to pass his examination. All had to be sold, the 
connection and everything that belonged to the 
business. 

Some little money had been saved, some tri- 
fling sums of money invested, and a policy of 

D 
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assurance for £300. George (the second son) 
lost no time in writing a letter telling Mr. Hunt- 
ley of his father's death, in the hope that the 
£50 a quarter might be continued, but a short 
note came in reply coldly condoling with the 
family at their loss and a banker s draft for £ 100. 

Mrs. Farleigh thought many and many a time 
of her father, but proud during her husband's 
lifetime she was doubly so now that he was dead 
and she was poor. Her father's business in the 
City had been given up for some years — at least 
his name did not appear in it, and no-one seemed 
able to tell what had become of him. 

Margaret was not long in making up her mind 
what she would do. A very good opening present- 
ed itself at Beading by the purchase of an old- 
established school, and in conjunction with her 
daughter she determined upon taking advantage 
of it; her only regret was the separation from 
her sons, but the eldest, Fred, was working hard 
in his profession, and her second had been offered 
a situation with the gentleman who had succeed- 
ed to his father's practice. 

So matters stood at the opening of our story. 
Mrs. Farleigh was at Reading with her daughter, 
and, in the close performance of the duties which 
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she had taken upon herself, trying to forget the 
many sorrows she had passed through. 

Fred had secured a studio, and with his bright 
sanguine spirit believed himself fully prepared to 
commence the battle of life ; while Greorge, work- 
ing hard to pass his examination, was but little 
daunted by the trials he feared weie in store for 
him; he felt himself in a quiet plodding sort of 
way equal to meet his difficulties one by one, 
and to conquer also, or he would know the rea- 
son why. 

But what of old Snowfield? 

In a darkened room an old man is sitting in a 
large chair, his face is deadly pale and he speaks 
with evident difficulty; his doctor is sitting by 
his side, and the invalid looks with anxious en- 
quiry into his face. 

" Do you think the worst is over? I am better, 
am I not? You don't think there is any danger 
now 1 " 

The doctor feels the old man's pulse, then 
calmly replies : — 

" Much will depend on yourself; you remember 
what I said yesterday? " 
" I do, I do. " 
" And your promise — " 
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" I will keep it; if I live, I will keep it. " 

" By attending to the directions I have given 

you, you might live for twenty years. " 
" Twenty years, " the old man answers, and 

sinks back in his chair again. " Twenty Yeabs. " 



CHAPTEK III. 

THE YOUNG ABTIST AND THE OLD CRITIC. 

On the west side of Tottenham Court Road, 
and running at right angles with that busy tho- 
roughfare is a broad street in which once resided 
some of the greatest celebrities in Literature, 
Science and Art. It is not a long street nor was 
it ever a lively one, although it meets at its west- 
ern extremity Eathbone Place and Charlotte 
Street. The houses are for the most part impo- 
sing looking edifices, and have in the past done 
their share in receiving the fashionable world; 
but now, alas, not a trace of fashion lingers near 
them, some have been deserted by professional 
occupants altogether, and putting forward a shop 
front have gone boldly into trade; others have 
been converted into warehouses and manufac- 
tories ; and most are divided into separate tene- 
ments, or let out in furnished apartments. 
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The associations of art linger about the loca- 
lity still, many of the houses having studios and 
some few using them for art purposes. 

The dirtiest at least, if not the largest house 
in the street, stood at the period of our story on 
the right hand side about half-way down. 

It had an imposing doorway, and a broad pas- 
sage dignified by the name of hall communicated 
with a capacious apartment lit by a large sky- 
light in the centre, and two melancholy windows 
looking out upon a dreary yard at the extreme 
end. This was the studio, and many were the 
tales of disappointed hopes and daunted enthu- 
siasm its dirty walls could have told; but its 
present occupant was full of sanguine expecta- 
tions; his bright open countenance had had so 
far but little to sadden it; he had just completed 
putting things a little in order, and was expecting 
a visit from his brother George. 

Fred Farleigh (for it was he). had made the 
most of the drawings and studies he possessed 
in decorating his room, and his most ambitious 
work he had placed upon the easel. 

** I have no doubt, " he soliloquised, " that 
drawing would command a fair price, say twenty- 
five guineas, it is a bright cheerful landscape. 
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I rather pride myself on that bit of water, how- 
ever I will see what George has to say. " 

George was not long before he arrived, and 
when he did come he had much to say, and said 
it in a very loud voice with a great deal of 
laughter. " Well, Fred, this is the rummest crib 
I ever beheld, and who was that ancient party 
who opened the door to me? I very nearly told 
her that she had not hurried herself, but she 
was so stately in her walk, and told me the way 
to your room in such a dejected tone, I felt half 
afraid of her. 

" Don't George, " Fred replied *^ don't talk so 
loud; you must remember we are not at home 
here, and cannot expect to have everything as 
we had it in dear old Islington. But look, this 
is my last drawing, w;hat do you think of it ? " 

" First-rate, " cried George, " that drop of water 
is glorious; but what is that old party doing in 
the red nightgown, she looks to me, Fred, as if 
she were bathing her feet? " 

" Oh, you must not expect in a landscape to 
find the figures as minute as you see them in a 
photograph. How do you like the general tone; 
it is not spotty, is it, in the foreground? 

" Don't Fred, please don't, I really cannot stand 
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it, " his brother answered, bursting out into a 
loud laugh, *' what do I know about " spotty, " 
I can only tell you that a fellow in our office 
bought a painting yesterday not a bit better than 
that one and about the same size too, and brought 
it to the office to show us ; he paid fifteen shillings 
for it, he did. " 

" Fifteen shillings, " cried Fred, " do you know, 
George, I expect to get twenty-five guineas for 
this drawing? " 

" Then I can only say that you have very lofty 
expectations, that is all, and I hope you will not 
be disappointed, " George returned, walking to 
the other end of the room ; " for my part nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to hear that 
you had received a hundred for it. I wonder whe- 
ther we shall ever be rich ; perhaps we may, some 
wealthy relation may die — by the bye what has 
become of old Snowfield our respected grandfa- 
ther? It was only yesterday I was at Doctors* 
Commons looking over a will, and I thought of 
him, but he's not dead yet, at least his will has 
not been proved. " 

" God forbid that I should ever touch one shil- 
ling of his money, " Fred replied warmly, " it 
would bring us no good. I would sooner earn a 
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crust of bread by my own exertions than have 
luxuries at my command bought with his wietch- 
ed earnings, " 

" Gently Fred, gfently, it is all very well to talk 
in that way, but the old man's money would be 
very useful as long as we had not the old fellow 
with it, and never more so than at this present 
moment — it would start you as an artist, and en- 
able me to become a full-blown member of the 
legal profession. " 

" But you have not admired my furniture, " 
Fred interrupted, desirous of changing the sub- 
ject of conversation. " What do you think of 
that sideboard? " 

Now it must be freely admitted Fred could 
not have alluded to anything in his studio that 
less deserved admiration than the sideboard, for 
it was one of those mysterious pieces of furniture 
which carried upon its face an acknowledgment 
that it was trying to sail under false colours. It 
could not by any stretch of the imagination or 
any skill of the fabricator be made to look like 
anything but what it was, a delusion and a cheat. 
Its drawers showed that they were never made 
to pull out, and any attempt at doing so disclosed 
at once its hidden mysteries; a turn-up bedstead 
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was what it really was, a sideboard what it pro- 
fessed to be, and George was not long in discover- 
ing the deception. It was not Fred's desire in 
any way to call attention to it, but in his endea- 
vour to draw the conversation from his grandfa- 
ther he accidentally hit upon the last article in 
his apartment he would have wished his brother 
particularly to notice. 

" You see, George, apartments in this neigh- 
bourhood are very expensive, and as I must have a 
good studio my landlady suggested that she could 
make the same apartment do for a bedroom also. " 
Fred replied, in answer to his brother's enquiry 
" what he wanted with a " shake-down " in a 
studio. " 

" I can assure you, George, as you can perceive, 
nothing can be more comfortable than this studio, 
it is my parlour, dining and drawing-room com- 
bined. I take a short walk, and like some won- 
derful transformation in a pantomime I return 
and find it converted into a spacious bedroom, 
and what is of the greatest importance to me at 
this moment it costs me nothing extra. " 

" Well, there's something in that, Fred, and I 
have no doubt the " shake-down " when you are 
used to it is as comfortable as any four-poster, " 
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George replied with a laugh. 

Further conversation was for the time inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Mrs. BuUer the land- 
lady with tea. 

*^ I hope you will excuse me, Mr. Farlow, '* 
that good lady commenced in a low whining tone, 
" but at the present moment my establishment 
is quite disorganized by the sudden departure of 
that good-for-nothing servant Maria. You will 
excuse me, gentlemen, entering into these particu- 
lars ; but she was not temperate and she was not 
regular either, so my first-floor lodger, a very 
charming lady * not unknown at the west-end 
theatres, felt herself reluctantly compelled to 
complain that many little things did disappear 
in a very mysterious manner, and ended by assur- 
ing me that Maria must either leave, or she would 
be compelled to vacate the most desirable apart- 
ments she had ever occupied. " 

•* Oh never mind, Mrs. BuUer, I have no doubt 
we shall manage very well, " Fred replied, eyeing 
his brother with some uneasiness, for that inesti- 
mable party his landlady had already given him 
an illustration of her rhetorical powers, and when 
once she commenced he knew that she was not 
easily silenced. " We can arrange the table. " 
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" On no account Mr. Farlow, although in BuU- 
ef s lifetime I little thought I should ever come 
to laying a table; he poor man was fond of so- 
ciety, and knew the place his wife was best fitted 
to fill. You will excuse me, Mr. Farlow, I have 
brought a few cnimbs for the dear birds. I am 
so fondly attached to all animals, " and the good 
lady majestically marched to the other end of 
the studio, and opening one of the windows per- 
formed a very elaborate chirrup, taking out of 
her pocket at the same time a handful of bread 
and throwing it into the yard. 

Poor George by a great effort managed to con- 
trol his laughter, and as Mrs. BuUer looked 
at him very pointedly, he felt compelled to say 
something. " And no doubt they watch for your 
coming, " he observed. 

" Watch for my coming sir ? they follow me I 
may say wherever I go ; down the street and even 
roimd into the Tottenham Court Eoad, but for a 
matter of that, sir, so do all the animals in the 
neighbourhood. I never think of walking out 
without a bit of meat in my pocket, for the num- 
ber of starvted dogs and cats that abound in this 
locality is something quite disgraceful, and enough 
to make your heart sore. " 
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How long Mrs. BuUer would have continued 
talking it is difficult to say, but at that moment 
a loud knock at the street door called her away, 
with the remark that at her time of life it was 
hard to have to answer doors and go errands 
like any common servant. 

" Poor woman, she means well, no doubt, 
George, " Fred said in apology as his landlady 
closed the door. 

" Nothing of the kind, Fred, Til wager a box 
of the finest weeds against a screw of tobacco 
that she's a confounded old hypocrite and has in 
reality not a spark of good feeling in her com- 
position. You know you are so easily bamboozled, 
but I've seen more of the world and am wide 
awake I assure you. That's just the kind of wo- 
man I should not like to be indebted to, and 
unable to pay. I can see her avariciousness in 
the comer of her eye. " 

But Fred thought it hardly worth while to 
argue the point, he felt a far greater interest in 
telling his brother all his projects. The pictures 
he was at once going to paint, and the hopes he 
had of being able to get one at least into the 
Academy, and also the drawing now on the easel 
into the Suffolk Street Grallery, so the evening 
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passed pleasantly enough, and having seen his 
brother part of the way home, Fred returned to 
his transformed sitting-room, throughly cheered 
up and ready to undertake the tasks he had set 
himself to do. 

The few days that followed Greorge's visit to 
the studio were trying ones to Mrs. BuUer, she 
had to put up with a charwoman, and she did 
not forget to let Mr. Farleigh know how great 
were the trials of those who make a living by 
letting apartments. 

" The number of knocks that have been on that 
street door this long day I really cannot count, 
and I shudder to think of; my feelings have also 
been outraged — I cannot use any other word, 
Mr. Farlow — have been outraged by a man with 
a monkey. The cruel tricks he made that poor 
creature go through were more than I could bear, 
and when I went out to expostulate with him, 
carrying in my hand as nice a piece of bread and 
butter for the poor animal as I could well cut, 
he abused me because I would not give him mo- 
ney. Then I have been obliged to engage a char- 
woman, and it is a very remarkable fact, Mr. Far- 
low, that chars are always in trouble ; they have 
either a bad husband who drinks, or they are 
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widows left with infant children. Of all the 
gloomy creatures I ever had about my house I 
think Mrs. Dimsdale is about the gloomiest. By 
way of variety she has got a sick grandchild, and 
if you only want her to stop an hour or so extra^ 
she has always got some excuse which she puts 
on to her sick grandchild. " 

Poor Mrs. Dimsdale creeping about the house 
with her pale careworn face did not seem in need 
of imaginary excuses — at least in Fred's eyes; 
he had noticed that she bore meekly and timidly 
enough Mrs. BuUer's coarse complaints and an- 
gry railings. Her half-starved expression told 
pretty plainly how hard were the struggles she 
had to encounter, and already Farleigh felt his 
sympathies enlisted in her favour. 

The mention of the sick child at once attracted 
his attention, and he resolved to take an early 
opportunity of questioning the poor woman. It 
was not long before such an opportunity occurred. 
" You have an invalid child at home I hear, 
Mrs. Dimsdale ? " he commenced, fixing his mild 
blue eyes on her, and trying by his tone to assure 
her his enquiry was not prompted by idle curiosity. 

The poor woman started, but after a pause 
«imply replied, " my dead daughter's child, <»ir. " 
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" Is it long since your daughter died 1 " he 
continued. 

" Nearly two years. " 

" And the child was — '* 

" Three days old when the mother expired, " 
she added hurriedly. 

" I feel for you, Mrs. Dimsdale, " Farleigh said 
softly. 

She raised her eyes for the first time to his, and 
although the words he had spoken were simple 
enough, he saw that she understood him, and 
added feelingly ; ^^ I should like to hear more of 
your history, for, if I am to judge by your face, 
you have seen a great deal of trouble. " 

" I have, I have, " she answered timidly, turn- 
ing her eyes towards the door, ** but it will not 
do for me to speak or even to think of it in this 
house. " 

" Mrs. Buller professes to feel very much for 
everyone, " Fred remarked, ** and I should have 
thought would have sympathized with you. " 

" Mrs. Buller pays me two shillings a day to 
workf and I should not like for her to hear me 
relating my sorrows here, instead of doing my du- 
ty. I know you are very good, sir, but I must 
not listen to you, " and in a nervous hurried 
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manner she opened the door and disappeared. 

The interview though short was not lost on 
young Farleigh. He saw on the one side the vul- 
gar self-satisfied woman of the world, who tried 
to make everyone believe she felt for even the 
poorest of God's creatures — who went out of 
her way to feed a dog and yet allowed her neigh- 
bour unheeded to starve; on the other side he 
beheld a weak forlorn creature straining every 
nerve to keep anothe/s child ; neither caring or 
working for herself, but only trying to sustain 
the poor weakly infant left to her charge. 

" I fear George was right, that woman is not 
an angel. " 

And now Fred determined to take one of his 
drawings and see whether he could find a pur- 
chaser. He had noticed a very quiet picture-deal- 
er's shop in a street leading out of the Strand, 
and determined that his first visit should be there. 
The drawing selected he did not consider by any 
means his best work, yet he fancied it was better 
than many he had seen exhibited, and as he did 
not propose to put a very large price upon it, 
thought he might be fortunate enough to find 
a purchaser. 

The picture-dealer he first visited was a very 
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pompous man indeed^ and he stopped young Far- 
leigh in his modest introduction by desiring him 
on no account to open his portfolio until he had 
told him whether he was a member of either of 
the Water-colour Societies, and upon Fred being 
compelled to answer in the negative, he begged 
him not to give himself the useless trouble to 
exhibit it. It must be acknowledged that Far- 
leigh felt disappointed, but as he had determin- 
ed not to allow his first failure to dishearten him 
he resolved to go on. He thought perhaps he 
had hit upon too exclusive a dealer, and next 
tried a printseller, taking the precaution to open 
his portfolio before he entered. 

" I should like to be allowed to show you a 
drawing, " he said, " and enquire whether you 
know of anyone likely to become a purchaser. " 
The man addressed took the drawing in his 
hand, glanced at it, then looked at the young 
artist, then at the drawing again, and finally fix- 
ing his eyes on Fred, asked, ** Is this your work? 
" It is. " 

" I thought so, and about your first I should 
imagine. " 

" It is the first I have tried to sell, " Farleigh 
answered rather nervously. 
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" I thought so; you must continue for about a 
year, and then perhaps you may occasionaUy dis- 
pose of one; the market is glutted with young 
works. Have you ever exhibited! " 

" No, but I propose to try and do so this year. " 

" I thought so, good day, " and without further 
remark he handed back the drawing and walked 
to the other end of the shop. 

Farleigh would have very much liked to have 
asked a few questions as to the most saleable' 
subjects for him to paint, but the dealer gave 
him no opportimity for doing so, he therefore 
quietly put back his drawing and left the shop 
without saying a word. 

" Where shall I try next? " the young artist 
thought, " for I have determined to leave no 
stone unturned, I will simply walk on, and at the 
first shop I come to, connected with art, make 
another attempt. " 

He passed out of the Strand into Charing Cross 
and traversed Trafalgar Square, but instead of 
going up St. Martin's Lane turned to the left 
through Hemmings Row, and on the right-hand 
side found an old-fashioned shop with a door in 
the centre and a window on each side. 

The shop no longer exists, but the recollection 
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of it is strong in Farleigh's mind. 

The one window was devoted to drawings, old 
prints and some few curiosities, the other to oil 
paintings. Fred stood some time looking first at 
one window then at the other, but saw little in 
the place to tempt him to go inside, however he 
had determined to take his chance at the first 
establishment he came to, and with that resolu- 
tion strong upon him he opened the door and 
walked in. 

The interior of the shop showed at once that 
the proprietor depended more upon private con- 
nection than any chance custom its exterior could 
attract. The collection of pictures was not only 
a very large one, but many of the works exhibited 
were evidently painted by distinguished artists, 
and seeing no-one about, Farleigh took the liber- 
ty of looking around him. 

His attention was particularly attracted by a 
cabinet painting representing the " Adoration 
of the Shepherds, " and something in its treat- 
ment so engrossed him for the moment that he 
was not aware he was watched until a voice cried 
close to him: — 

" That is a remarkable work, sir, the subject 
as you perceive is an old one. " 
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Farleigh started, and turning round perceived 
a little old man so singular in appearance it was 
a moment or two before he could answer. 

Mr Tomlinson was one of the most distin- 
guished art critics of London. In height he was 
hardly five feet, and of spare figure. His age be- 
tween seventy and eighty, but he was so active 
and wiry he might easily have been mistaken for 
a younger man. His face was long and thin, his 
eyes round and penetrating, and his general ex- 
pression more acute than pleasing. As he spoke 
he looked over the top of his spectacles and 
closed up his round bright eyes, with an expres- 
sion at once so sagacious and yet so comical, Far- 
leigh had some difficulty in repressing a smile. 

" May I enquire whose work it is? " at length 
he said somewhat nervously. 

" Ah, there, sir, we are all astray. I give it as 
my opinion that it is a Leonardo da Vinci, but 
we have no proof, no history — and if not a Leo- 
nardo the work stands alone, for no other hand 
that the world is acquainted with could paint 
like that ; look at the touch, the colour, the group- 
ing — it is great, sir, in my humble opinion it is 
very great. " 

The old gentleman delivered this speech with 
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so much action, and evidently with so thorough 
a conviction of the truth of what he was stating, 
that Farleigh could only listen deferentially. 

" Give me the honour, sir, " he continued, " to 
call your attention to another work, the history 
of which is equally as obscure, although to my 
mind the artist is Bubens. " 

" Or a pupil of his, perhaps, " Farleigh ventur- 
ed to add. 

" Oh no, sir, no, I give you my word, I would 
swear to a work of that great master more readily 
than I could do to my own handwriting. It is 
his work I am quite as much convinced as 1 
should be had I seen him paint it. I give you 
my word, sir. " And raising his eyebrows he 
adjusted his spectacles, and for the first time 
looked at Farleigh through his glasses. 

Fred thought it high time now to explain the 
object of his visit. He gave Mr. Tomlinson to 
understand that he would feel it a great favour 
if a gentleman of his experience and taste would 
freely criticise the little work he now asked to 
be allowed to show him. 

The picture-dealer took the drawing, placed 
it on an easel, and then sat himself down before 
it. He looked at it with his spectacles, and then 
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without them; he examined it very minutely 
near to, then placed himself at some distance 
from it, but the expression of his face ( narrowly 
watched by the young artist) never changed. 
Suddenly he started up and asked. 

" What is your age ] " 
Farleigh told him he was not yet twenty-one. 

" And you love the study of art] speak out 
freely, young man, I shall have something to say 
presently. " 

Fred nothing loath, told him that originally 
he entered the legal profession, but his love of 
art, his passion for nature, had made him deter- 
mine to relinquish the law; that his great ambi- 
tion was to excel as an artist, he did not fear the 
privations he might have to pass through, that 
he was willing to work, and work hard if he 
could but see in the future some prospect of ul- 
timate success. As the young man warmed, the 
critic watched him narrowly, and two or three 
times elevated his eyebrows and smiled. 

" What means have you of living while prose- 
cuting your studies? he asked. 

Of all questions this was one Farleigh felt 
most reluctant to answer, however he put a bold 
face on it and said, " I have none ; but I will 
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live upon very little until my works can com- 
mand a sale. " 

" Sit you there, " Mr. Tomlinson said, placing 
him in a chair, ^* and listen to me, first as regards 
your work; it has promise in it, but it is young, 
very young, and the greater part has been paint- 
ed from imagination. That you must discontinue ; 
nature alone can be your guide and you must 
study her more closely. You have talent, and you 
will make your mark in the world if you only per- 
severe, but your greatest drawback will be that 
you must paint to live. That which you should 
do will not sell, that which you are equal to, and 
could sell, can teach you but little. You want a 
patron, some-dne who would buy your early works 
for their promise — " 

" But, sir, I do not ask large sums for my works, 
the drawing you have been looking at I could 
paint in a week and sell for a few pounds. 

" It would not command shillings — however 
leave it with me and try and get something into 
one of the galleries ; bestow on it all the atten- 
tion you possibly can — paint your best, and I 
give you my word it will be accepted. Call upon 
me in a week and let me see two or three more 
drawings. I give you encouragement because I 
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see you have ability, but, young man, it is a pro- 
fession no-one should lightly enter; thousands 
die on the road to fame, and the few that do en- 
ter its temple are in nine cases out of ten foot- 
sore and weary, gaining but its coveted niche to 
die. " The old gentleman shook his head mourn- 
fully, and, elevating his eyebrows, took Farleigh 
by the hand, saying, " see me in a week — T will 
do for you what I can, on my honour I will, sir. " 
There was something in Mr. Tomlinson's man- 
ner that made a deep impression on Farleigh. 
The expressive tone in which he spoke, the sa- 
gacious look that accompanied every word, and 
the appeal he continually made to his honour, 
had nothing of an every-day character about it. 
He had lived all his life among art and artists, 
and the encouragement he gave to the latter was 
only bestowed where he thought the interests of 
the former were upheld. His criticism had nothing 
of the dealer about it, it was independent and 
free from self-interest; he had bought many a 
work for which he knew he could not find a pur- 
chaser; " I will wait my time, " he thought, and 
that time generally did come, for his judgment 
was guided by his knowledge and appreciation 
of what art should be- 
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The young student left his drawing with him, 
but left it with a feeling that he would do some- 
thing more worthy of himself, that his next visit 
should be a welcome one. He was not depressed 
by the knowledge of his own deficiencies, and 
although he hardly knew how he should be able 
to live in the meantime, his love for his profess- 
ion was in no way diminished, and his sympathy 
for all who struggled only heightened by his own 
poverty. 

" I will take home a few grapes for that sick 
child, " he said to himself, and realized as much 
enjoyment in the purchase as the poor infant 
could do in receiving them. 

He was engaged upon his favourite drawing 
every moment the weather was suitable for him 
to do so, and saw it gradually developmg itself 
into a better work than anything he had yet at- 
tempted, but, alas, the week had passed, and far 
from being finished it looked to his eye as only 
just commenced; therefore determining to post- 
pone his visit to Mr Tomlinson, he threw his 
whole mind into the work, and had the satisfac- 
tion at the end of four weeks of finding it com- 
pleted; if not in every particular entirely as he 
would have desired, at least he did not feel 
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justified in repainting any portion, and therefore 
determined with as little delay as possible to 
submit it for the art critic's approval. 

After four weeks of the closest work — his 
mind filled during the whole of that period with 
nothing but the one subject, he felt at its com- 
pletion somewhat excited, and it was with a 
trembling hand and beating heart he once more 
entered the little shop in Hemming's Row. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ME. HUNTLEY, THE AKT PATRON. 

It was the third day after that upon which 
Fred Farleigh made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Tomlinson, that a little old man dressed in shabby 
black loitered among the pictures of the National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 

It was not so much that his clothes were worn, 
but they hung upon him loosely and were untidy. 
They looked like the man himself — uncared for, 
neglected ; his white cravat was badly tied, and 
his white hair uncombed ; one of his shoe strings 
was undone and as he shuffled along the ribbon 
draggled after him. 

Sitting down he looked at the pictures listlessly, 
as though he knew them well enough already 
and had studied them before, and his interest 
( if he could be said to take any interest in any- 
thing) was more bestowed upon the people who 
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were viewing them than on the works themselves. 
He moved about from seat to seat, and ap- 
peared to be known to the attendants, who bade 
him ^* good morning " as he passed them one after 
another. Suddenly he seemed to remember some- 
thing he had hitherto quite forgotten, and pulling 
out his watch, got up and made for the door. 

'• Tomlinson will be able to tell me, " he said 
aloud, " Tomlinson no doubt will know. " 

The people around him stared, but he shuffled 
along in an absent manner talking to himself 
all the time, and in a few minutes was at the 
picture-dealer's in Hemming's Eow. 

He looked first in the one window saying 
aloud, ^^ nothing new, never makes a change 
from one year's end to another, " and passed to 
the other side. " A drawing, dear, dear, a new 
drawing, what is it? can't say, can't say. " 

" How do you do, Mr. Huntley? " the shop- 
keeper asked deferentially as the former entered. 

" Not well, Mr. Tomlinson, never shall be, 
wrong here, " and he tapped his forehead, 

wrong everywhere. " 
Don't say that, sir, we cannot afford to lose 
you ; what would we poor art-dealers do without 
our rich patrons? " 
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" I am not rich, Mr. Tomlinson, I am poor, poor 
here, " and he again tapped his forehead, ^^ poor 
everywhere ; but I come to ask you a question, " 
and he pulled an old newspaper out of his pocket, 
" see this : — ^ A Velasquez for sale, one of the 
finest works of that distinguished master, ' is it 
true? you know, you know. " 

^' It is not true, sir, " the dealer said em- 
phatically. 

" But they say they have the pedigree. " 

•* I don't care for the pedigree. I give you my 
word it is a copy, sir, an inferior copy. " 

" Then where is the original? " 

" Cannot say, perhaps destroyed, but the ad- 
vertised work is not a Velasquez. " 

" I thought you would know ; Tomlinson knows 
everything, " the old man continued with a qickly 
smile. 

" On my honour, sir, the work bears some gene- 
ral resemblance to that master, but is not his, 
although it may be a copy. " 

" You know I want a Velasquez, and you have 
promised to keep your eyes open. " 

" I have promised to obtain for you the first 
work that comes into the market, and the work 
shall be genuine if I select it for you. " 
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" Very well, very well, good day, Tomlinson, '* 
and, with the handle of the door in his hand, his 
eye again caught sight of the drawing he had no- 
ticed, before he entered. 

" What is that — we seldom see anything new 
in your window? " 

" It is a clever little sketch by a very young 
artist. " 

" Let me see it. " 

The drawing was taken out of the window 
and given to him. 

" You will perceive, " Mr. Tomlinson said, " it 
has promise in it, that bit in the distance and 
opening cloud are weU pamted. The boy is un- 
known, indeed I believe he has never exhibited a 
work yet. " 

^' I like it, it has promise as you say. What 
is his name 1 " 

" Well I forget at this moment, but it is writ- 
ten on the back, " Mr. Tomlinson said. 

Mr. Huntley turned it over and looked at the 
back, " I can't read it, look, your eyes are better 
than mine. " 

" Farleigh, Fred Farleigh. " 

" What? " the old man cried in a tone so pier- 
cing that it made the lamp glass above his head 
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ling again. 

" Farleigh, yes, now I remember he said that 
was his nanae. " 

The old man was pale when he came into the 
shop, but he turned positively livid as Mr. Tom- 
linson spoke, and, trembling violently, had to be 
supported by the picture-dealer, who placed him 
in a chair and ran to get a glass of water; but 
when he returned the fit ( for a fit he thought it ) 
had passed, and Mr. Huntley was himself again. 

" Did he bring the work himself? " the old man 
asked, trying to appear composed although his 
lip trembled. 

" He did, and made an appointment to see me 
in a week. " 

" Have you got his address? 

" No, I have not, but I am sure he vnll call 
again, he seemed so anxious and so delighted 
with the little praise I gave him. " 

" You say you have not seen him before, what 
is he like ? " the old man asked, biting his lip. 

" He has a fine open countenance with full blue 
eyes and light hair — but, Mr. Huntley, you are 
not well, you tremble and look very pale, let 
me call a cab. " 

" No, no, I will have a walk in the Square. I 
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feel well enough now. At ray age what can you 
expect — do you know, Tomlinson, that I am over 
seventy? " 

" That may be, Mr. Huntley, but I give you my 
word I am over seventy myself, " the picture- 
dealer replied courteously. 

" Tomlinson, you are the biggest — but never 
mind, never mind, I know I'm not well. The 
young artist's name is Farleigh, yes, yes, the work 
has merit — he will call in a week, you say. To- 
day is Thursday — " 

" Shall I send him to you, Mr. Huntley? " 

" By no means, on no account, have I not enough 
of art around me already? " the old man replied 
quickly in a querulous tone. " No, I will see you 
again, perhaps in a week, but if the young artist 
should call, you may as well take down his ad- 
dress, " he added with apparent indifference. 
" Gtood day, Tomlinson, good day, " and he 
shuffled out' of the shop ; once in the street his 
self-control seemed to leave him ; he stood at the 
comer of the Row muttering to himself, " I will 
try to go through it, I never broke my word yet ; 
I have kept it so far and will do so to the end, 
however bitter it may prove. " 

And once more he attempted to walk, but his 

p 
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agitation was so great he was at length obliged 
to call a cab, and directing the man to drive to 
Westboume Terrace, with some difficulty got 
inside. 

Th,e week passed and another followed, but al- 
though the old man continued anxiously to 
watch the picture-dealer's shop, the young artist 
did not make his appearance. 

We have seen the cause of that delay, and must 
now return to Fred Farleigh whom we left enter- 
ing Mr. Tomlinsotfs establishment for the second 
time. 

The dealer received him most cordially; per- 
haps a shade more so from the evident interest 
his good customer, Mr. Huntley, had evinced in 
his work. 

Farleigh uncovered his picture, and the trem- 
ble of his hand as he did so was not lost on the 
old critic. 

" You have been longer away than I expected, " 
he said, " I hope you have not been ill. " 

" Oh no, " Farleigh returned, " my absence is 
easily explained. The kind interest you have 
shown tempted me to try and complete a work 
for exhibition, in order that I might have the ad- 
vantage of your opinion before sending it in, and 
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although I at first imagined it would not take 
longer than seven or eight days, as I progressed 
I felt how much more time was needed, and even 
now I half fear your criticism. " 

" I should put but little confidence in you as a 
true artist if you were wanting in that nervous- 
ness — however, let me see the work. " 

This time the picture-dealer took the drawing 
into a room at the back of the shop where the 
light coming from the upper half of a window 
was less difiused. 

He put it on an easel as he had done before 
and examined it closely, then from a distance, 
with the same stolid expression of countenance 
l\e had before exhibited. " I am pleased, " at 
length he said, " I will say more, it is a conscien- 
tious and interesting work calculated to do you 
credit, and it strengthens the opinion I have be- 
fore expressed of your ability. It is not perfect, 
for instance, that line in the foreground is harsh 
and should be softened down — you have got a 
shade too much brightness in this piece of sky, 
but these are mere trifles, the composition is 
good, and it will be acceptable — at least I hum- 
bly think so — at any exhibition you like to 
select, but I should suggest your sending it to 
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the Suffolk-Street Grallery, and fortunately there 
is still a week before the last day for receiving 
works. If you will leave it with me I will see 
that it is delivered in time, but you must give 
me your address. " 

Farleigh complied with Mr. TomFmson's re- 
quest, and at the same time thanked him very 
heartily for the kind interest he had displayed. 
" Do you think, " he said, " if I put a price up- 
on it of thirty guineas, that I am asking too 
much ? " 

" Certainly not, " Mr. Tomlinson replied. " In- 
deed if you follow my advice I should make 
it fifty. In art as in many other matters too 
low a price is worse than too high. Very fev 
picture collectors know anything about the 
works they buy. They either purchase them for 
the sake of the name of the artist, or because 
they are told by some-one in whose opinion they 
put great confidence that so and so will one day 
make a great name, but a cheap work of art they 
thoroughly despise. We poor picture-dealers 
must make our profits and buy as cheaply as we 
can, but a virtuoso will never do so at a public 
exhibition; he may endeavour to get a work at 
a lower price than that affixed to it, but he rarelv 
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looks at a low-priced painting. " 

While this conversation was going on in the 
back room of the picture-dealer's shop, poor Mr. 
Huntley was impatiently walking up and down 
the street on the opposite side of the Row. He 
had taken his post as usual that morning and 
seen Fred Farleigh enter Mr. Tomlinson's estab- 
lishment. He did not require to be told who the 
handsome gentleman with the florid complexion 
was, and he very narrowly watched the door un- 
til Fred Farleigh left again. His first impulse 
was to follow him, but upon reflection he deter- 
mined to see Tomlinson first and have a look 
at the picture which he had seen Fred carry in- 
to the shop. 

" That is Mr, Farleigh who has just left you, " 
he said, trying to disguise the interest he felt. 

" Yes, and he has brought me a very clever 
work, he proposes to exhibit it in Suffolk-Street." 

" I should like to see it, " the old man replied, 
looking around him. 

" This is it, " Mr. Tomlinson returned, leading 
the way into his back shop and pointing to the 
easel upon which the work was still placed. 

" It is a glorious landscape, " Mr. Huntley 
said, rubbing his hands, " but are you sure, 
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Tomlinson, they will accept it at Suffolk-Street 1 " 

" Quite sure, Mr. Huntley, and that they will 
give it a good position also; we don't have pu- 
pils' works such as this every day. " 

" No, no, " the old man echoed, still rubbing 
his hands and chuckling to himself. " A noble 
work — a very clever drawing indeed — very, very. 
You have got his address, I suppose? " 

" Yes, and I have promised to send the picture 
to the Gallery for him. I will see that it is pro- 
perly hung, you may rely upon that, Mr. Huntley." 

" You can do anything, Tomlinson; you know 
you can. I — I feel a little interested in this 
young man, so try what you can do with Mr. — 
I forget his name — he is on the hanging com- 
mittee. " 

" My interest in Mr. Farleigh as a very pro- 
mising young artist would make me do so, for 
the sake of the art he follows. As regards his 
success in selling his works that rests more with 
wealthy collectors like yourself, Mr. Huntley, 
than with us poor dealers. " 

The old man chuckled again, and rubbing his 
hands, said, " we shall see, Tomlinson, we shall 
see, but don't you forget to send it in, and give 
me his address. " 
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Mr. Huntley put it carefully into his pocket- 
book, and bidding Tomlinson good-day, left 
the shop, but stopped every dozen yards to rub 
his hands, and muttering to himself, " we shall 
see, we shall see, " soon came up with his carriage 
which was waiting for him at the corner of 
Trafalgar Square. 

The young artist returned home, and in the 
seclusion of his own room felt how much he had 
to be thankful for; the close study of the last 
few weeks had however made him more than 
usually nervous and excitable. " Oh, if I had 
but sufficient to pay my way for the next six 
months I feel convinced by that time I should 
never have cause to be anxious again. " 

He had noticed that Mrs. BuUer's manner had 
changed during the last few weeks, and she had 
let fall little hints he could not misunderstand ; 
altogether his position was a very painful one 
and with his sanguine temperament doubly irri- 
tating. Seated in his studio and endeavouring 
to plan some course for the future, he heard his 
landlady's voice in loud conversation with a friend. 
" Yes, Mrs. Eumble, I every year make a point 
of visiting the cattle show, and the dog show, 
and for a matter of that all shows at which dumb 
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animals are exhibited. The amount of cruelty 
that is practised upon the poor dogs for instance 
is heartrending. You will see, my dear, this 
very day, as you aie good enough to go with me, 
sufficient to curdle your very blood; the poor 
creatures may well lie down and sleep one half 
their time, for how are they to walk about with 
their noses at the bars in front, and their tails 
touching the backboard behind them? The Hu- 
mane Society should take it ; up, if there is any 
humanity in it, but for my part I fancy the world 
is getting more cruel every day. Don't forget 
the meat, Mrs. Bumble, for if I die for it I will 
feed some of them at least. Beally, Mrs. Dims- 
dale, " she continued, assuming even a shriller 
tone, " you are enough to try the patience of a 
saint, what are you about with that reticule? — 
one would think you had to pack up his Lord- 
ship's larder instead of a few sandwiches and a 
small bottle. Come along, do. " 

" Thank goodness that woman has left the 
house, " said Fred, as Mrs. Buller closed the 
street door, we shall have peace if only for a few 
hours; her hypocrisy is sickening. " 

He was not however left alone many minutes, 
for a timid knock at his door by Mrs. Dimsdale 
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caused him to start from his reverie, as the poor 
woman in a tremulous tone asked permission to 
speak with him. 

" What is it, Mrs. Dimsdalel " 

" Mrs. Buller desired me to give you this, and 
to say that she would be obliged by your set- 
tling it. " 

Farleigh took the bill, and although the 
amount was small he felt that at the present mo- 
ment he could not pay it. Mrs. Dimsdale watch- 
ed him narrowly, and saw in his dejected look 
how he was situated. 

" I took the liberty, " at length she said, " of 
reminding Mrs. Buller how regularly every week's 
payment had been met until the last month, and 
that no doubt you were waiting the sale of some 
of your works. " 

Having made this — for her — long speech, she 
retreated timidly towards the door. 

" You were right, Mrs. Dimsdale, " Fred re- 
plied, arresting her departure, " and I will tell 
you how I am placed. Wholly dependent upon 
my own exertions, I foolishly believed I should 
be able to earn suiEcient for my small expenses by 
parting with a few dravrings, and yet have time 
enough to finidi some works for exhibition. I 
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have completed a large painting, as you may 
have seen, and fully expect it will be sold, but in 
the meantime I am nearly penniless. " 

" It is very good of you to tell me all this, and 
I am sure, sir, I have no authority to say a word 
in reply, but I must warn you, Mrs. BuUer is a 
very hard woman, and has little or no considera- 
tion for another's troubles. She advanced me a 
few shillings and I have never been able to re- 
turn her all. I work here, " and she dropped 
her voice to a whisper, " for only a few shillings 
a week, and am allowed to take the tea- leaves and 
some few scraps home for my poor poor child — 
I am very thankful for that, but it is a dreadful 
thing to be in her debt. Oh, sir, " she continued 
after a pause, lifting her eyes to his and speaking 
in a voice so full of emotion that Fred knew the 
words came from her heart, " you asked me my 
history some time ago, and you thought no doubt 
I was disinclined to tell you. It was not so, for I 
can see in your face that you can feel for a poor 
broken-hearted creature like me. " 

Farleigh's troubles in a moment were forgotten, 
he no longer thought of himself, but begging 
her to tell him her sorrows, motioned her towards 
a seat ; but, still standing, she continued : — 
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" I wag well off once, but of that I care not to 
speak, my husband died suddenly, and my daugh- 
ter — my only child — married a poor artisan. 
He was the kindest, gentlest creature in the 
world, and she loved him very dearly, and their 
home although a very poor one was not without 
some fe^ comforts; but he was delicate and 
highly nervous and excitable, and at length fall- 
ing into ill-health lost his situation. One morn- 
ing he left us as usual to try and get something 
to do, perhaps a shade more dejected than he wai? 
wont to be — he never returned, and the follow- 
ing day was found in the river. " 

" Did he commit suicide? " Farleigh asked. 

" We never could tell, sir. A coroner's inquest 
brought in a verdict of " found drowned. " 

" And your daughter — " 

" She bore her troubles meekly enough, but 
gradually getting weaker and weaker, survived 
the birth of her baby but three days. * You will 
take my child, mother, ' she said, ^ call it by my 
name and be to it what you have been to me. ' I 
promised her all she desired, thinking at the time 
she would soon be well, but she turned with her 
face to the wall and never spoke again. 

" How long ago is this? " 
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" Nearly three years ; and I have tried to keep 
my promise — I have tried to give the poor little 
angel left to my charge all the attention I could, 
but she was always very delicate, and while at- 
tending to her I have found it difficult to earn 
sufficient for us to live upon. They say the dear 
little mite wants air, but how am I able to get 
into the country? — and I cannot, I cannot part 
with her. Mrs. Buller says she would put her in- 
to the workhouse, but the sacred promise I made 
to her mother never to leave her must not be 
broken. " 

" But supposing you had the opportunity of 
getting her into one of those excellent schools 
for orphan children, you would not throw away 
the chance? " 

" Oh, sir, would they take a child not three 
years old into any school? " she asked, the tears 
streaming from her eyes at the very idea of part- 
ing with her charge. 

" I believe they would, " Fred replied, " at least 
I will make every enquiry for you, and remember 
it is perhaps your child's life that you will be 
saving by the sacrifice. " 

The words of thanks she returned were few, 
but they were earnest ones, and Farleigh felt 
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convinced they were sincere. He got from her 
the address of the place at which she lodged, and 
determined by secretly visiting the child to judge 
for himself what state she was really in. 

For some days however after his conversation 
with Mrs. Dimsdale, Faxleigh's mind was so em- 
barrassed by his own inability to sell any of his 
drawings, that he could not fulfil his determina- 
tion. He had also received a letter from his mo- 
ther of rather a depressing character. The school 
did not appear to answer so well as she had antici- 
pated, and as she could not derive any income 
from it until after the first term was over and 
had to meet the very heavy expenses for carrying 
it on — being a stranger in the neighbourhood — 
without any credit, she was sadly puzzled how 
to keep her straightened position secret. She knew 
that it would never do to acknowledge she was 
without means, and after paying the goodwill 
and buying the fixtures, hardly more than a hun- 
dred pounds remained; out of this sum she had 
to give both of her sons something, and to carry 
on the school for fo^ur months; so that altogether 
her situation was a trying one; and far from 
Fred being able to look to his mother for any 
assistance he felt he should like to havp >>ppti 
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able to help her. 

The only ray of sunshine that beamed on him 
during this gloomy period was the intimation 
that his drawing had been accepted at Suffolk- 
Street. He could not summon sufficient courage 
to ask a loan from Mr. TomJinson, and since his 
father's death the few friends they once thought 
they possessed kept aloof from them. On the 
othei hand there was Mrs. BuUer with her coarse 
demands for rent, and her vulgar enquiry how 
did Mr. Farlow think she could pay her way — 
poor lone woman that she was — if he did not 
pay her? She knew nothing about art, and if she 
was to judge by her last lodger it was a very 
poor living. For her part she knew a young 
man that was clever at painting signboards, and 
he was about the only artist she ever knew that 
had a shilling to bless himself with. 

All this was a bitter trial for the generous 
sanguine youth who had often emptied his pocket 
into the beggar's lap, and would even now go 
supperless to bed without complaining; but 
could not stand the hints thrown out impugning 
his integrity, yes, even his honour. 

Poor Mrs. Dimsdale's sad story had made him 
more resigned to his comparatively trifling 
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sorrows, and he had seen his picture hanging in 
the midst of all that was great and noble in his 
idea; he had heard it praised, and he felt it was 
but a beginning; he hoped to paint better yet 
and see his works in other galleries. 

He did not feel any uneasiness as to the fu- 
ture, but the present galled him, and resolving to 
drink to the dregs the brooding sorrow that de- 
pressed him he walked into the street. 

It was Saturday night, and the Tottenham 
Court Road was full of people, buyers and sellers 
lined the roadway; some with barrows contain- 
ing fruit and vegetables, others with every con- 
ceivable eatable calculated to attract the atten- 
tion ; poor men and women standing at the edge 
of the pavement with little baskets of ornaments, 
small picture frames, dressed dolls, paper flowers, 
and a hundred trifling nicknacks made in the 
hope that the sales of Saturday night would help 
to keep them through the week. The magic sum 
that seemed to purchase these varied treasures 
was one penny; penny packets of paper, penny 
packets of envelopes, yes, even varied articles of 
jewellery, such as rings to decorate the hands and 
brooches to ornament the dress were all to be 
had for one. penny. 
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Farleigh watched the anxious faces, and some 
were sickly enough also, heaven knows, that 
collected together on the Saturday nights. 

One old woman with knitted caps was con- 
versing with a little child whose pinched-up fi^ce 
looked as if she were sadly in want of food, and 
whose efforts to dispose of a basket of cheap 
fruit brought her into constant trouble. 

" I have not sold one, " the old woman said, 
" and T have been standing here better than two 
hours. " 

" I don't know what's come over the people, " 
the child answered, " I cannot sell my oranges 
. though I tell them they may have them at three 
a penny, " 

Suddenly there is a movement among the 
people. 

" Don't say it is coming on to rain, " cries the 
picture-frame maker. 

" If it does, " answers the envelope merchant, 
" we shall be ruined. " 

But the rain had commenced, and the expect- 
ations of all the week were ending in disappoint- 
ment. The road gradually became less crowded, 
the toys were put away, the flowers covered up, 
and with sinking hearts many a hungry street 
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seller crawled despondently home. They knew 
that in the pouring rain no-one would stop to 
buy ornaments, nor could they expose them in 
the wet, therefore what chance had they of find- 
ing buyers. 

Farleigh saw the sadness around him, and tried 
to feel resigned. " What, " he reflected, " are my 
disappointments and trials to the sorrow I see 
painted on these poor hungry faces? I have the 
hope of a brighter future, but what hope have 
they*— the quiet grave to them would be rest in- 
deed? " Still, still his heart was very heavy, and 
like all nervous and sanguine temperaments his 
depression was proportionately great. With all 
his boasted resignation he could not throw off the 
deep gloom that seemed to have gathered around 
him ; he could only feel that he did not know 
where to turn for his next shilling, and stealing 
into his solitary room he tried in sleep to forget 
the grim phantom, poverty, that now seemed ever 
to stalk before him. 

The following day ( Sunday ) brought with it 
so many recollections of the happy hours passed 
at liome — the pleasant assembly of all the mem- 
bers of the family — the tranquil thankfulness of 
the day itself — that the young artist felt more 

G 
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depressed than ever. At first he attempted to 
go to church as usual, and the pealing of the 
many bells called him for a moment away from 
his troubles; he walked towards the country, 
thinking to find rest in some sheltered sanctuary 
amidst green trees and singing birds; but he 
walked on and on hardly heeding where he wan- 
dered. He then as suddenly changed his mind, 
and determined to call upon his brother George, 
but no, he could not bring himself to acknow- 
ledge even to him how deeply he felt his present 
desolatit^n. The day somehow passed away and 
the night came on; the streets filled with merry 
faces and he heard laughter on all sides, but he 
was only glad when the time came that he might 
steal unobserved ( as he had done the night be- 
fore ) into his solitary room and throw himself 
on his bed. He tried to shut out the world — tp 
stifle the recollection of the happy past, and the re- 
membrance of the miserable present ; he tried to 
sleep, but heard the hours chime one after another. 
The morning light was stealing into his room 
when his senses at length became partially dim- 
med and sleep stole upon him, but even then 
his dreams oppressed him, and with closed eyes 
he renewed the anxieties of his waking hours. 



CHAPTER V. 



CHANGE OP FORTUNE. 



It was long past his usual hour for rising when 
Fred Farleigh awoke on the memorable morning 
that was destined to mark the turning point in 
his fortunes; indeed he might have lain an hour^ 
longer had it not been for the loud song of a 
bird immediately outside his window. 

Suddenly awaking he jumped up in bed, and 
to his astonishment discovered a canary standing 
on the window-sill and singing with all its power ; 
Farleigh threw on his dressing-gown^ but the 
moment he moved to that end of the room the 
little creature flew away ; • he then perceived that 
its cage had been placed outside the next house 
and that the bird was accustomed to fly in and out. 
" This is a happy augury, '* he thought, and try- 
ing to forget the depression of the day before, 
and the horrid dreams from which he had so 
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lately awakened, he dressed and rang his bell. 

" Do you know, sir, " said Mrs. Dimsdale, " that 
it is past ten o'clock? " 

" Is it so late as that? well it matters very lit- 
tle, I think if I could sleep for a week or two it 
would be an advantage just at present. " 

Fred's breakfast was a very frugal one and 
soon over, and he was beginnmg to consider how 
he should occupy the day, when Mrs. Dimsdale 
enquired whether he had received the letter that 
came by the morning's post. 

" Letter? no, I have seen no letter, " he replied. 

" Finding you did not answer my knock I put 
it under the door, " Mrs. Dimsdale explained. 

The letter was in a large-sized formal looking 
envelope, and the address written in a bold though 
somewhat trembling hand. 

^^ The writing is not familiar to me, " he said 
to himself, and then he broke the seal. 

Mrs. Dimsdale was dusting about the room, 
and for some moments did not notice the young 
artist, but when she did look in his direction she 
perceived he had turned deadly pale, that his 
hands trembled, and that tears were streaming 
from his eyes ; quietly she quitted the room, but 
meeting Mrs. Buller on the stairs, begged of her 
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not to go into Mr. Farleigh's room just at that 
moment as she knew she had proposed doing to 
demand her rent, as she feared he had received 
some very bad news for she left him in great 
sorrow. 

" Great or small I shall have my money; some 
people are to be trodden upon and not even to 
venture a complaint, " she said, " I have to go 
out for a few minutes and will see him when I 
return. You, Mis. Dimsdale, will take care that 
he does not leave the house until I have spoken 
with him. " 

Fred Farleigh when he opened the letter did 

• 

so listlessly, as he thought it was simply some 
formal enquiry connected with the exhibition^ 
but he had not read many lines before the extra- 
ordinary character of its contents made his heart 
leap, and his face change to scarlet and then as 
suddenly become pale again. 

The letter ran thus : — 
" Sir, 

I have seen the picture exhibited by you in 
the Suffolk-Street Gallery, and I must acknow- 
ledge I admire it. My attention was first called 
to it by Mr. Tomlinson, who informs me that you 
are wholly dependent upon your profession for a 
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living. I have little doubt that at the commence- 
ment of your career you will have some diflBiculty 
in making head against the many expenses inci- 
dental to student life, and have placed to your 
credit at Messrs. Hoare's bank the sum of five 
hundred pounds, in purchase of the exhibited 
work and a companion drawing which I desire 
you to paint for me ; my wishes on this subject I 
will instruct Mr. Tomlinson to explain to you, 
and remain, 

" Yours truly, 

" Joseph Huntley. " 

The letter was without an address, but Farleigh 
at once recognized the handwriting as that of 
his father's liberal though eccentric client. 

Coming at the very moment when his heart 
was so despondent, and his anxiety had made him 
nearly break down altogether in his resolution 
to devote himself to art, the change was too much 
for him to bear ; the tears came into his eyes, and 
burying his face in his hands it was some mo- 
ments before he could fully realize his good for- 
tune. Starting to his feet he paced up and down 
the room, then, snatching up the letter, read its 
contents over and over again. 
" It cannot be a cruel jest, no, I know the 
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writing too well, " then sinking into a chair, he 
remained for some moments wrapt in thought; 
at length clasping his hands together and start- 
ing forward, he said in a deep, solemn voice. 

" Oh God! forgive me, forgive me all the mis- 
givings that have filled my mind for this week 
past; give me strength to use rightly the great 
gift thus unexpectedly bestowed upon me, and 
I here solemnly swear, " and he lifted his hand 
upwards, " that not one shilling of this money 
shall bring a benefit to me until I have made 
two hearts now in misery and want as happy as I 
am at this moment — until I have seen the dim 
eye grow bright again with hope and the trem- 
bling hand raised to Thee with the thanks of an 
overflowing and grateful heart. And you kind — 
generous man, whoever you may be that have done 
this liberal act, may God put it in my power to 
return you an undying gratitude; though the 
day may be. far distant when we meet may I never 
forget you, and never cease to love and honour 
your noble nature. " 

He rose from the chair into which he had 
thrown himself, his cheek burning and his eyes 
bright with the fire of his fixed resolution. He 
calmly fi^nished dressing, but never faltered in 
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his purpose. 

" Not one shilling shall come to me until I have 
kept my vow, " he said, preparing to go out. 

Mrs. Buller was coming in at the street-door 
as he left his room, and Mrs. Dimsdale was stand- 
ing in the passage. 

The landlady commenced an angry speech, and 
the poor charwoman watched the young artist, 
expecting to hear from him some trembling ex- 
cuse, but his face was calm and his eye drooped 
not at the coarse woman's invective. He heard 
her out, and then replied : — 

" I have listened, Mrs. Buller, to your speech in 
the hope that I might find some excuse for your 
upbraiding, some compassion for the inexperi- 
enced young man left at your mercy, but I find your 
vaunted humanity — your talked of charity — is 
but an idle boast. I promised to pay your rent 
with the first money I received, and I explained 
how it was that my want of judgment had 
brought me to this dilemma. You have shown 
that you neither believe in my honour nor trust 
in my honesty." 

" Honour, fiddlesticks, " the landlady cried, in 
great wrath, " I can't pay my way with your ho- 
nour, and as to your honesty — " 
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" Say no more, woman, you shall be paid, and 
the day I settle with you I leave this house. 
Do not fear, Mrs. Dimsdale, " he added, seeing 
the poor woman's agitation, " for when I leave 
I hope you will prepare to do the same. " 

Mrs. Duller started forward, but Farleigh stood 
with his full blue eyes so calmly fixed upon her, 
that the woman with all her vulgar confidence 
felt considerably awed by his manly tone, and 
turning to the poor charwoman determined to 
vent some of her pent-up indignation upon her. 

" And this is the way, Mrs. Dimsdale, you plot 
and plan to injure me — this is the return you 
give me for all my kindness to a miserable out- 
cast—" 

" Oh believe me, believe me, " the poor woman 
cried in agony, ** I have done you no wrong. " 

" Out of my house you shall go, and if you 
don't return the money I have lent you I will 
sell you up, if I have to take the bed from under 
your child — " 

" Oh, Mrs. Bulier, it is only a few shillings, but 
you cannot — you shall not injure the poor infant. " 
Farleigh would hear no more, he stepped be- 
tween them, and in a firm but kindly tone bade 
Mrs. Dimsdale calm her fears. 
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" You must leave this house, Mrs. BuUer has 
the audacity to threaten, take her at her word 
and let her do her worst, I will pay the trifling 
debt you owe her. " 

He passed into the street and tried to forget 
the momentary anger that had forced itself upon 
him; he wanted none but kindly thoughts — 
none but peaceful reflections that day. His whole 
heart was set upon doing good, upon making 
every-one he met happy; every moment he felt 
the tears startmg into his eyes, and but one 
thought filled his breast, " how can I show my 
gratitude, what good can I do? " 

He walked on hardly knowing which way he 
went, and at length stood at the busy comer 
where Tottenham Court Road intersects Oxford 
Street. " I will see the sick child, " he said, and 
taking out his pocket-book found the address. 

It was a court leading into Short's Gardens, 
so crossing Oxford Street he passed St. Giles' 
Church, and after a few enquiries found the 
place he was in search of. It was not a pleasant 
neighbourhood although a Very crowded one ; the 
gardens were no longer there, the street was nar- 
row, and the houses of the poorest description. 

It was impossible to imagine anything more 
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poverty-stricken than the whole place, and Far- 
leigh for a moment hesitated whether he should 
prosecute his search any farther, but his good 
resolution was strong upon him, and seeing the 
court of which he was in search, he turned up the 
dismal archway. Here the squalor and startling 
poverty that surrounded him made his heart sick. 

The house he wanted was No. 3, but he had no 
need to knock at the door for it was open, and a 
slatternly girl seated on the door- step asked him, 
without any attempt at moving : — 

" Who he was pleased to want? " 

" I wish to see the person in charge of Mrs. 
Dimsdale's child, " he said, examining the girl 
more closely. 

" Oh! do you want her to char] " she asked, 
without taking her eyes from a dirty piece of 
tatting she was doing. 

** I want to see the child, " he answered. 

" Oh! do you come from the scripture-reader, " 
she enquired coolly, and without showing any in- 
tention of leaving off her work. 

" I do not want a charwoman, I do not come 
from the scripture-reader. I come from no-one 
you know, I only ask the way to Mrs. Dimsdale's 
room, and if you will show me, I will give, you 
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something. " 

The girl started to her feet in a moment. 
" What will you give me? " she asked, holding 
out her dirty hand with the dirtier fancy-work 
still in it. 

Poor Farleigh had little to give, but the child 
( for she was not more than thirteen years old ) 
seemed highly gratified with his gift, and crying 
" follow me, " ascended the stairs. 

On the third landing she stopped, and taking 
a key from her pocket opened a door which led 
into the back-room. 

" This is Mrs. Dimsdale's and that is Minnie, " 
she said, pointing with her finger to a little bed 
that stood at one side of the window, and in the 
bed, half supported by pillows, reclined the child. 

Farleigh started, for the little girl was wide 
awake, and her bright eyes looked at him with 
a look of astonishment not altogether without 
some expression of fear. 

The girl who had conducted him into the apart- 
ment stood between him and the bed, and saying, 
" Don't be afraid, Minnie, I am with you, " she 
stroked the child's smooth hair, and looked at 
her visitor suspiciously. 

Fred could not fail to notice that everything 
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was scrupulously clean, and that the child had a 
number of playthings around her on the bed, and 
also on a little table at the side. 

" I know your grandmamma, " Farleigh said 
softly to the child, " and I wish to know you. " 

'^ Grandmamma will be home soon, " she an- 
swered in a small voice, then after a pau^e she 
added, " I don't Uke you. " 

He cast a glance around the room, and felt 
satisfied that all he had conjectured about the 
poor woman was correct; her poverty was mani- 
fest,but her tender solicitude for the child showed 
itself in a hundred little attentions for the in- 
valid's comfort. 

" I will send some-one to see the child, " he 
said to the girl as he left the room, ^^ don't be 
afraid — I wish to benefit not harm her. " 

" I'm not afraid, " the girl answered quickly, 
" no-one would harm poor Minnie there; but 
I must tell Mrs. Dimsdale some-one has been to 
see her — who are yout " 

Farleigh looked at his questioner for some 
moments, and could not help observing that des- 
pite her dirt and poverty she seemed to love the 
poor infant left to her charge, and was in a cer- 
tain sense faithful to her trust. 
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" I will tell you one thing; the gentleman I 
am going to send is a doctor, and he will be able 
to give the child whatever he thinks necessary 
to make her strong. " 

" It is not Dr. Short, is it? he is the parish doc- 
tor, and Minnie does not like him. I don't like 
him, and although Mrs. Dimsdale says I am an 
ungrateful girl to say so, I do say he is very 
cross and always in a hurry. Don't send Dr. 
Short, please don't. " 

" The doctor I will send, my good girl — for I 
can plainly see you love that poor child — is a 
kind gentleman I have known, for some years, but 
tell me, " Farleigh added, " how long has Min- 
nie been confined to her bed? " 

" Well, sir, I don't know, they have lived here 
about six months, but I only see them off and on. 
I think she is out of bed sometimes but cannot 
sit up; " the girl was interrupted by the child 
calling out, " Don't leave me, Nell, 1 am so 
frightened. " 

Farleigh hurried from the house and from the 
neighbourhood. " Here at- least I can keep my 
promise, " he murmured. " A ray of sunshine 
shall brighten this wretched bedside, before a 
week is over the poor bed-ridden infant shall 
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breathe a purer atmosphere, and that trodden- 
down neglected woman know that a happier day 
is in, store for her. " 

As these feelings swelled his bosom he felt so 
elated that he appeared hardly able to fly along 
fast enough. He made for Bedford Place, where 
the old physician who had attended and been a 
friend of his father lived, and happily he was at 
home, and upon sending up his card, consented 
to see him at once. 

** Well, Master Fred, " he cried as Farleigh en- 
tered, " where have you sprung from? I don't 
know whether I am not offended at your not 
giving me a call before. " 

" Don't say that. Dr. Simmons, you know I 
have real work to do now, and a name to make ; 
but would you kindly listen to me for a moment. 
In the house where I live a poor charwoman is 
working, she has a grandchild at home, confined 
to her bed, I want you to see the girl, for I take 
a great interest in the poor woman. I know 
you will not allow me to pay you, but do let me 
have the luxury of doing a good act, let me pre- 
sent you with a drawing I think you will value 
for my sake. The little child is quite depen- 
dent upon this forlorn woman for her support, 
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and I want you to see her and tell me from what 
she is suffering — for as far as I can understand 
she has been confined to her bed for months. " 

" Certainly, my boy, I will see the child, but — *' 

** Don't cross-examine me at present, doctor, " 
Farleigh interrupted, laying his hand on his kind 
friend's shoulder, ^^ in time you shall know the 
good fortune that has dawned upon me ; for the 
present belieye me that I am hardly able to ex- 
plain more. " 

" But, my young friend, " the doctor persisted, 
^^ as an old medical man and a friend of your 
family I am bound to tell you there is something 
in the brightness of your eye and the flush of 
your cheek I don't like — " 

^^ There is nothing, dear Dr. Simmons, the mat- 
ter with me, it is but the burning desire I have 
to try and make some return for the good gift 
Providence has bestowed upon me. I must — I 
will see that child out of the dark gloomy hovel 
she is now in, and if you will call at this address, " 
and he wrote Mrs. Dimsdale's name upon a scrap 
of paper, ^^ and see the poor infant, I shall feel 
very much indebted to you. Let them have 
whatever you think necessary, I can afford to be 
generous now, " and he put Mr. Huntley's letter 
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into the doctor's hand. 

It must be acknowledged the worthy physician 
was startled at its contents, and knowing Far- 
leigh*s temperament, he could quite understand' 
his agitation; folding up the letter and returning 
it, he said in a grave voice, taking the young 
artist's hand, '^ I respect your gratitude too much, 
my good friend, to check your noble determina- 
tion, but I must tell you, in your desire to do 
good, you may over- tax your own health ; calm 
yourself, and I will see how far I am able to help 
you. Your art will require all your energy, do 
not exhaust yourself by trying to do more than 
follow out the requirements of that art honour- 
ably. I know your generous nature would lead 
you to assist every-one in trouble, but to do good 
always you must go about your task prudently, 
and not throw away your gift upon unworthy, 
objects. " 

" Listen, doctor, I will tell you all, " Farleigh 
hurriedly replied, walking up and down the room 
and speaking more to himself than to his adviser. 
" You know how we were placed by my father's 
death — you know my mother and sister have 
enough to do to provide for themselves, and I 
rushed into my profession in the hope that I 

H 
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should immediately gain income enough to live; 
I was mistaken, the pictures I painted I could 
not sell, I repined, I gave way to the gloomiest 
forebodings, but in the moment of my deepest 
trouble, when my ungrateful heart had wellnigh 
relinquished all hope of success, and when — I 
tell you I was in debt and penniless — this gen- 
erous gift came to my relief, I felt I was not 
worthy to receive it, I felt that I had no right 
to so great a fortune and I vowed — a vow I will 
keep — that not one shilling should benefit me 
until I had made two wretched sufierers — two 
equally dejected as myself, glow with thankful- 
ness. One such I have found, the poor woman 
who lives but for her grandchild; that child I 
beg you to see and tell me how I may help to 
restore her to health. Do not, my dear friend, " 
he added, standing before the doctor, " deprive 
me of this enjoyment, do not try and be yourself 
the kind reliever of this wretchedness, or at least 
let me share the task. " 

Dr. Simmons was a man of the world as well 
as a skilful physician, and he saw in Farleigh's 
enthusiasm much that if not allowed to bum 
itself out might bring on serious consequences, 
he therefore calmly replied : — 
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" Come into my library, and we will have a bit 
of lunch together and talk the matter over. " 

He led the young artist downstairs, and as he 
made him eat he skilfully contrived to calm his 
enthusiasm, so that after half-an- hour's reasoning 
he had the satisfaction to see him leave the 
house in a more sober mood than he had entered 
it; not that young Farleigh was less determined 
in his resolution, but he had profited by the doc- 
tor's good advice, first to call upon Mr. Tomlin- 
son and try to discover whether Mr. Huntley's 
promise was a bona-fide one, and what he bound 
himself to paint for the proffered gift. 

When he walked into the picture-dealer's 
shop, Mr. Tomlinson at once congratulated him 
upon his success, and shaking him by the hand, 
said, " you see this old man has some discern- 
ment in him, I was not wrong in my estimate 
of your ability. " 

" I can't tell how to thank you sufficiently, " 
Farleigh said with faltering voice, " but Mr. 
Huntley's offer is far above my worth, and far 
far above my expectations. " 

" Mr. Huntley's offer? " Mr. Tomlinson said, 
elevating his eyebrows, " on my honour I don't 
understand you, sir. " 
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" Has he not told you that he has purchased 
my drawing, and commissioned you to instruct 
me as to painting a companion picture? " 

" I have not seen him since the day you last 
called upon me, " the old man answered. 

" Read this, " Farleigh said, putting Mr. Hunt- 
ley's letter into his hand. 

Few things moved the old critic, he therefore 
opened the paper calmly and ran his eye over its 
contents. As he did so, for a moment he ap- 
peared somewhat astounded, and giving a long 
low whistle, looked at Farleigh for a moment 
without speaking. 

" The letter is from Mr. Huntley, is it not, and 
he means what he says? " Fred asked, his cheek 
turning pale. 

" Yes, yes, it is genuine enough, but what has 
caused him to make this offer? there is something 
more than appears on the surface. Do you know 
hun?" 

" He was a friend to my father, for the name 
is the same and I recognize the handwriting, but 
I have never seen him, " and Farleigh explained 
the transactions they had had with him before 
his father's death. 

" Should I not call upon him to thank him? " 
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" No, no, you must not attempt to see him, " 
Mr. Tomlinson advised, " you will perceive the 
letter has no address upon it, moreover I offered 
to send you to him, finding that he admired the 
little sketch you left with me, but he was greatly 
annoyed at my proposal and said on no account — 
he did not wish to see you. " 

" What should I do, for I feel very deeply his 
generosity, will you convey my thanks? " 

" Write to him, address the letter to me, and 
wait and see how he proposes to act, he is a very 
eccentric old man and easily ofiended. There 
would be no harm in your going to the Bank, 
and learning whether such a sum has been placed 
to your credit, and then you can draw out what 
money you may need. I congratulate you, my 
young friend, " the picture- dealer added with 
undisguised pleasure, " but don't let your success 
spoil you. Excuse me, your works would not 
command a tithe of the price you have obtained, 
even if you should paint a companion picture. 
Remember that ability is sometimes spoilt by 
success as well as checked by poverty. " 

" It shall not spoil me, " the young artist re- 
plied confidently, " you shall find I am not so 
foolish as to believe I merit so speedy a recog- 
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nition, and I feel I owe to you some return for 
all your kindness and advice. I don't think 
you will find me ungrateful. " 

" I am no-one, " the old critic said, dogmati- 
cally, " and whether you esteem or despise me 
is of little consequence, but the profession you 
have chosen should be honoured, and I tell you 
a bright future is in store for you if you follow 
perseveringly the course you have sketched out. 
On my honour, sir, I speak with some authority. " 

Farleigh repeated' his thanks, and leaving the 
dealer's shop made for the Bank where he found 
an account had been opened in his name. 

He drew out a small sum, and also provided 
himself with a cheque-book in case he needed 
more, and as it was nearly four o'clock deter- 
mined to return home. 

As he walked along, he narrowly watched the 
faces of the many poor people he met, but could 
discover but little to guide him in his search for 
one really deserving of relief. 

At the comer of Drury Lane he saw a poor 

man selling roasted chestnuts, and went up to him. 

" Can you manage to live by selling nuts in 

this locality 1 " he asked, hardly knowing how to 

commence a conversation. 
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Well, Gov'nor, I shouldn't be here if I didn't." 

^^ But it must be a hard life standing at this 
corner all weathers, " he continued. 

" Well, I don't know so much of that, 1 have 
got a fire to warm me, a bit of 'bacca to cheer 
me, and when a gent like you offers me a drop 
of beer, 1 never refuses. " 

Farleigh gave the man a trifle, and as he 
turned away he heard the fellow mutter some- 
thing to himself in which the word missionaiy 
was jeeringly uttered. 

When he got to Tottenham Court Road, he 
stood for a moment undecided whether he 
should go home, and while doing so his atten- 
tion was directed to an old man — the driver of 
one of the omnibuses running from that corner, 
lie was a very old man — at least he looked so — 
and his face was seamed and hardened by the 
wind and rain. 

" I should like to have a talk with that driver, " 
Farleigh thought to himself, " his life at least 
must be miserable enough, " and without further 
consideration ho mounted the box-seat of the 
omnibus. 

It was not a difficult thing to get up a conver- 
sation, and he found the driver a kindlv. civil 
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old man. Perched on that box for so many 
hours, his back had become bent and his shoul- 
ders drawn up to his ears; as to his face — upon 
a closer inspection it was not so old as at first it 
appeared, but resembled more the tattooed coun- 
tenance of some Indian chief, than anything else. 
It was blue and indented with deep lines of dark 
red, but his voice had a small cheery sound with 
it, and was not altogether without a trifle of 
humour. 

" You can form no idea, " he answered Farleigh 
after some moments' general conversation. " You 
can form no idea what the life is like, I am seated 
on this box never less than sixteen hours a day 
and sometimes longer. Bless your innocent heart, 
time for dinner? This 'bus is like a jack-towel, 
going round and round and round again without 
a stop. When I starts in the morning I leaves 
my children in bed, for my old woman must see 
me off before she can attend to them, when I 
comes home at night they are all in bed again, 
so I tell you truly I have never seen my children 
at home but in their beds. My wife brings them 
out for a walk, and bless their hearts I some- 
times mounts them on this box and gives them a 
blow, but that's not very often you may be sure; 
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I have been on this 'bus for fourteen years, and 
never had a holiday all that time; how can I af- 
ford to throw away six shillings, having so many 
mouths to feed? " 

" But don't you have a Sunday to yourself 
occasionally? " Farleigh asked. 

" Certainly, if I like to pay for it, but I can't 
afford that. In the middle of the day we have 
a little rest like, but we make up for it in the 
evening. Then there's those blessed horses of 
mine, they don't mind Sunday or any other day, 
but are down on their knees often enough if not 
looked after. Still I am well in health, and 
many a poor mate has to work as hard as I have 
and not that to bless himself with. You talk, 
sir, about drivers and 'bus conductors being some- 
times out of temper, put anyone in the cold and 
heat, the snow and rain, the wind and dust, as 
many hours as we are, and buffeted about as we 
are, and their tempers would not be much the 
better for it, I'd warrant. " 

" Would you like to change the life for an- 
other? " Farleigh asked. 

" Well I don't know what to say to that, it de- 
pends upon the offer. I'm contented enough 
and pretty well hardened by this time; we have 
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our pleasant days also and we have our little 
perqnisites too. We have our regulars that ride 
every morning and evening, they don't forget 
us, " he said with a knowing wink, " and although 
we are not allowed to take a glass of ale during 
the journey, there's no law to prevent us taking 
the price of one, and very acceptable these little 
gifts are, too. " 

Farleigh felt that the hint was intended for 
him, and putting a shiUing into the man's hand, 
he prepared to alight. 

" Thank ye, sir, thank ye kindly. We should 
not have much to complain of if all riders were 
gentlemen like you, sir : good-day, and thank ye 



again. " 



CHAPTER VI. 



OLD OLIVER. 



It was late in the afternoon before Fred Far- 
leigh returned home. So far his search had been 
unsuccessful, and he was tired and disappointed, 
for the majority of the persons he had conversed 
with, although evidently poor enough, appeared 
for the most part either drunken or improvident, 
and better contented to remain in rags, so that 
they might still retain their idle independence. 

The really deserving poor he soon discovered 
were not to be found out in an afternoon's walk, 
and the fulfilment of his rash vow now struck him 
as being a more difficult task than he had at first 
contemplated. Slowly he sauntered along deep 
in thought, and arrived at his own door before 
he noticed that he was followed by an old man 
dressed in shabby black, who shuffled his feet 
along as if desirous of overtaking him, and yet 
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seemed undecided whether to do so. 

Farleigh's mind was so full of the many chari- 
table resolutions he had made that he instinct- 
iyely fixed his gaze upon the old man, and there 
was something in the careworn, anxious express- 
ion he saw in his pale countenance that forcibly 
attracted him. 

" I have seen that face before, " he thought, 
and as he looked, the man's eyes met his, and Far- 
leigh fancied there was a quiver on his lip and 
that he was trying to attract his attention. He 
had taken out his key and was about to open 
the door, when the stranger shuffled a few steps 
nearer, and slipping a card from his waistcoat 
pocket, asked in a quick nervous voice if Fred 
would read the address for him. 

" Certainly, " Farleigh answered, but the day- 
light had so far faded that he could not at first 
do so, and he was not slow to perceive that the 
old man watched him narrowly. 

" As far as I can see, it is * Dr. Simmons/ " Fred 
at length said. 

" Ah, yes, that was the name, can you tell me 
where he lives? " 

« Willingly, " Farleigh replied, " although I 
cannot read what is written on the card, 1 know 
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his address. Do you wish to consult him? " 

" Well, not exactly, " the old man answered 
evasively. " I believe he sees patients gratui- 
tously in the mornings, and I did want to ask him 
a question. " Then after a pause he continued, 
" Excuse me asking you, sir, but are you a 
friend of Dr. Simmons? " 
" I know him intimately, why do you ask? " 
" Well, you might perhaps be disposed to in- 
tercede for an admission into an asylum of which 
he is one of the directors — but I fear I trespass 
on your time, I — I — " 

The young artist needed no further incentive ; 
he opened his door, and in a frank manly voice 
said, ^^ Come into my room, and if I can assist 
you I will do so willingly. I should like to speak 
to you, come in. " 

" Me to come into your house? Oh, sir, you 
are very good, but I am a stranger to you, " and 
the old man hesitated. 

Farleigh made no reply, but led the way into 
his studio, the old man following in a humble 
diffident manner. There was only light enough 
for the stranger to gain but an indistinct outline 
of the apartment, but he looked around enquir- 
ingly, and upon Farleigh telling him to take a 
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seat, shuffled up to the table, and resting on it 
with both his hands seemed loath to take so great 
a liberty. 

Fred lit the gas, and once more begging his 
visitor to be seated, took a chair opposite to him ; 
with the deep shadows full upon the old man's 
face, again the resemblance to some-one he had 
seen struck him so forcibly that he could not 
help saying: — 

" Your face seems familiar to me, where could 
I have seen you before? " 

His visitor started, and moving uneasily in his 
chair, said; " no, no, that cannot be, I am a 
poor old man without a friend in the world ; you 
have never seen me. " 

' Are you in trouble — in want? tell me freely, 
and if you speak the truth I will befriend you. " 
" I am in trouble — trouble so deep, so lasting 
no-one can relieve me: " these words were uttered 
in a low solemn voice, and the young artist already 
felt his sympathies deeply enlisted in the stran- 
ger's favour. 

The old man for some moments remained si- 
lent with his eyes fixed on the ground, then 
muttering to himself " It must be — I will try 
him, " continued in a louder tone, " you ask 
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whether I am in trouble — what if I answer that 
half my life has been so full of troubles I fear 
to think of them, much less to name them ? If I 
answer that I am in want, would you relieve my 
poverty without knowing whether I am deserv- 
ing of your charity? " 

" If you are really in trouble I would try and 
relieve you, only give me some proof. " 

" What if I can give you no further proof than 
the expression of this careworn face and the 
tremble of this palsied hand? Would you trust 
me if I asked you to look for my gratitude in 
the future, could you believe me? My greatest 
sorrows are hidden here, " he said, pressing his 
hand upon his heart, " the relief I covet is that 
sympathy which would draw me from the earth 
upon which I seem to have foundered. " 

" If your past life has merited the sorrows you 
now inherit try in bearing them to redeem the 
past. I am very young, and my troubles must be 
very light compared with yours, and perhaps my 
joys may have been greater, but I have my part 
to bear, and now desire to return some good for 
the many gifts I enjoy. " 

" Then you are rich and prosperous, and have 
many to love you? " the old man said with sudden 
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ardour, " you have parents and brothers and 
troops of friends. I perceive you are an artist, 
and I know the life has also its cares. " 

" I was yesterday a poor struggling student, 
but I have to-day received a gift so great, so un- 
expected, I — but I have no authority to speak 
of these things. Tell me how I can relieve you, 
and to-morrow you shall see me again. " 

" I have no right to ask your confidence, " the 
old man said, sorrowfully, " but there is some- 
thing in your gentle voice and your kind ex- 
pression that seems like a page out of the past. 
Listen to me, " and the old man in his eagerness 
stood up before the student, " I vow by all I 
hold sacred on the earth and all I revere above, 
that every word you utter is as drops of rain to 
the thirsty flower. You think you have seen 
me before, and you say that my face is familiar to 
you, God knows I speak the truth, your face is 
familiar to me, I see in it a page I have blotted 
and stained, but cannot, cannot forget. I hear 
in your voice long-forgotten memories that tear 
up the past and make me wish myself dead — 
dead — dead, " and the old man threw himself 
back in his chair, and buried his face in his hands. 
Inexperienced as Farleigh was he needed no 
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further explanation to tell him that here was a 
sorrowing soul that needed help. He stood over 
the old man, and putting his hand on his shoul- 
der, said in in a voice full of emotion, " What- 
ever your troubles may be, I feel for you, give 
me your confidence, it shall be sacred here? " 

The old man took the hand that rested on his 
shoulder and pressed it to his lips. " I can tell 
you but little, " he said, " my secrets are Hot 
mine to disclose, but speak to me of yourself, 
your family, your mother, " and here he tried to 
steady his voice; " you say you have much to 
be thankful for — will you show me one of 
your works? " 

Farleigh handed him a drawing; it was a view 
of a spot familiar to him^ and seated on a fallen 
tree was a little sketch he had made of his mo- 
ther; the old man took it in his hands and ea- 
gerly examined it. This is — " 

" The garden of the old house where we lived, 
and that lady is my mother. " 

The old man's hand trembled, and trying to 
say, " It is very good, it is very good, " fell back 
In his chair again. 

For the moment Farleigh thought he had 
fainted, but his visitor muttered, " It is only a 
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spasm, I shall be better in a moment; " and try- 
ing to control his emotion, said, ^' and you re- 
spect your mother? " 

" Respect is a cold word for the love I feel for 
her, " Farleigh answered with enthusiasm. ^^ Has 
she not been from my childhood, my counsellor, 
friend, and guide 1 " 

^^ And yet I fancy I can see in her face the 
lines of cdre and sorrow; she has had her troubles 
I fear? " 

" We all have our sorrows, and hers commenced 
many, many years ago. " 

" She lost her parents — ? " 

" Her mother died, but her father may be living 
now for what I know, I nearly said for what 
I care. " 

" But do you not respect your grandfather? It 
is usual for sons to love the old generation from 
whence they spring. " 

^^ It is hard to acknowledge it, but I believe 
my mother's father was one of the worst men 
the world has ever seen, " Farleigh answered 
sternly, rising from his seat, and walking to the 
other end of the studio. 

^^ One more question, sir, and then I have done. 
What was his name? " the old man asked. 
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" His name was Snowfield — Oliver Snowfield, " 
the artist answered with evident irritation. 

" Snowfield? Can it be Snowfield of Ford 
Street? He made a large fortune as a provision 
merchant, and retired about twelve years ago. " 

** 1 believe his place of business was in Ford 
Street. " 

^^ His daughter's name was Margaret, " the 
stranger added; ** she was a lovely girl, and now 
I look at you I recognize the likeness. " 

^* Did you know my mother? " Farleigh asked 
with emotion. " What is your name? " 

" Oh, 1 fear my name would not be remembered 
now, but my name is — " and the old man hesi- 
tated, " Oliver. " 

" Is Oliver your surname? " 

^* Mr. Oliver, or old Oliver I am generally called. 
It is strange that I should meet the grandson of 
one I knew so well, and stranger still that I 
should have to ask his sjrmpathy and help. '* 

** Did Snowfield injure you? " Farleigh asked. 

'* He made me what I am, a broken-hearted 
bankrupt, who in his old age has not a friend in 
the world. Had Snowfield been generous, libe- 
ral and forgiving, years ago, I might now have 
been happy, surrounded by friends and family, 
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and respected by the 'world — but this can hardly 
interest you, though I little thought that from 
Snowfield's grandson I could look for kindly sym- 
pathy. " 

As Mr. Oliver spoke he gradually gained con- 
fidence, and Farleigh felt his interest in the old 
man increasing every moment. There was 
something in his manner more than his words 
that fostered the feeling. His poor old face 
seemed to light up with joy as Farleigh spoke 
to him, and the questions he asked were more 
concerning the young artist's family and his pros- 
pects than anything connected with himself; in- 
deed it was with evident pain he alluded to his 
own Ufe, and never seemed tired of dwelling upon 
Farleigh's projects. He looked over the artist's 
book of sketches, and showed by his remarks that 
he was well qualified to criticise them. Fred 
brought him the study he had made for his large 
drawing in the Sufiblk-Street Grallery, and Mr. 
Oliver evinced the most perfect knowledge of 
Farleigh*s treatment of the work. Indeed so skil- 
fully did he draw the artist out that the student 
was only sorry when he proposed to leave, and 
begged him to call in the morning. 
" May I ask you one last question? " Mr. Oliver 
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said, preparing to depart. " How is it you show 
so great an interest in another's troubles, for an 
artist's life is generally one of hardship at the 
onset, and he rarely has the means to be gene- 
rous? " 

" I told you that yesterday I was a poor penni- 
less student, " Farleigh replied, " but fortune 
has given me most unexpectedly more than I 
ever dared to hope or deserved; and I have vowed 
that the gift shall be marked by my gratitude, 
not only in words but in deeds. I have sought 
those in trouble, with a desire that they should 
participate in my good fortune. My benefactor 
is unknown to me, but I shall never forget his 
liberality or cease to revere his name, and if I 
have been able to make others participate in my 
happiness I shall none the less enjoy my sudden 
prosperity. You say you want sympathy to draw 
you from your troubles. I know not how to do 
that, but I can at least relieve your wants. I have 
seen enough to convince me that you do not wish 
to deceive me: here are five pounds, take them. 
I hope they will give you in some small degree 
the pleasure I feel in having it in my power to 
ofier them. " 
" Generous, noble youth, I honour you, and 
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although I cannot accept your gift I hope to prove 
my gratitude. I will take one pound in order 
that I may acknowledge myself your dehtor, " 
and the old man turned away to hide his emotion. 

^^ I am rewarded, " he said to himself as he left 
the house. " I have kept my vow, may I profit 
by it now and for ever. " 

When Farleigh was left alone, the interview 
just concluded struck him as the more remarkable 
the longer he thought upon it. What could be 
the mysterious affinity that drew him towards 
this poor friendless old mani Why should his 
face stand out as some half-remembered shadow 
in a dream? 

^^ Time only can solve the problem, " he said, 
^^ but I do not regret the confidence I have reposed 
in him, and if I have been deceived I will never 
trust my judgment again. " 

Having taken some refreshment, he sat down 
to write a long letter to his mother. It was but 
right that she should participate in his joy, and 
that the first cheque he had ever written in his 
life should be sent to her. The letter ran thus : -^ 
My dear mother. 
When I received your last letter I was too 
sorrowful to attempt to answer it. I was too much 
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weighed down by the gloom that seemed to sur- 
round me, to be able to cheer you as I know you 
sadly needed. To hear that you had difficulties 
to encounter was painful enough, but to know 
that I was powerless to relieve them made the 
suffering the greater. I have been ungrateful, 
and hardly deserve your praise. I have not been 
able to cheer up, but have given way to the 
saddest forebodings. In the midst of that gloom, 
a sudden joy has so affected me that I hardly 
know how the day has passed. 

" This morning I received a letter and a gift, 
( I call it a gift, dear mother, for my poor works 
do not deserve such recompence as the price that 
has been paid for them^ ) a gift of five hundred 
pounds. I have never felt so deeply depressed 
as I did yesterday and the day before. I have 
never felt so overjoyed as to-day. I cannot 
give you any detailed account of my proceedings ; 
I am even now too much excited to do more 
than enclose a cheque — (think, dear mother, of 
your boy being able to draw a cheque! ) as a pre- 
sent to you. It is the first I have drawn, and 
you know how happy it makes me to send it to you. 

^* You remember long years ago, when our 
troubles were at their worst, that a mysterious 
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client sprang up, I know you have not forgotten 
the name of Huntley ; you ren^ember how regu- 
larly every quarter we received the sum of fifty 
pounds, and that with all our endeavours we 
could never discover who was the donor. The 
interminable report upon the Hospitals and 
Charities of London was never completed, and 
with my father's death all communication with 
his eccehtric client ceased. 

" At the moment of my greatest trial, when I 
knew not where to look for my next shilling, again 
Mr. Huntley appears, and although I have never 
seen him and he seems desirous that I should 
not visit him, he buys my drawing now exhibit- 
ing, and commissions me to paint a companion 
landscape, paying me at the same time so hand- 
somely that I am more puzzled than ever to un- 
derstand his motive. A kind picture-dealer I 
have become acquainted with knows him well, 
as a very rich but eccentric fine-art patron, and 
although Mr. Huntley strictly forbids my calling 
upon him, he evinces the greatest interest in my 
progress. I am too tired to-night to write more, 
but I could not go to bed until I had sent ofi^ 
this gift to you, my dear, dear, mother — now my 
heart will be at rest. Your Fred. " 
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" p. S. Did you ever hear of a man of the name 
of Oliver? He is a poor old broken-hearted pen- 
sioner I have picked up in the street. He seems 
to know you, and in his better days was connected 
in some way with your father. I have only seen 
him once — this evening — but cannot forget him. 
His poor old face looks like something seen in a 
dream, and when he talks, his voice is so plain- 
tive and low I cannot get the sound out of my 
ears. I should like to know whether you can 
remember anyone of that name ; he says he is 
generally called, " Old Oliver. " Once more, 
good night. F. F. " 

Although it was not late, Farleigh was so 
tired after finishing his letter that he leant back 
in his chair, and in a few minutes was fast asleep. 

Not so with Mrs. Buller: the entrance of the 
stranger with her lodger had attracted her at- 
tention, and her first impulse was to make some 
disagreeable remark which they might both over- 
hear, but upon second thoughts she considered 
it wiser quietly to watch their movements. The 
staircase window led on to the roof of the studio, 
and by placing herself on one side of the sky- 
light she could watch them unobserved, although 
she could not hear their conversation. 
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In the earlier part of the interview she only 
noticed a poor shabby-looking old man who was 
evidently seeking some favour of the artist, but 
when Farleigh held out his hand in which she 
plainly saw the sovereigns, her feelings so far 
overcame her that she very nearly disclosed her 
hiding-place. She noticed that the visitor shook 
his head, and only took one pound, which satis- 
fied her he had not come to demand a debt. 

" I fear, " she said to herself, " 1 have been a 
little too hasty, but what right has he to hoard 
up that gold while I remain unpaid? I will see 
him, and put a stop to his generosity. " But 
when she got to her own room again, she sat 
herself down to deliberate upon what she should 
say, and decided that the conciliatory mode would 
be the safest. 

She gently knocked at her lodger's door, but 
he being asleep did not hear her; she therefore 
applied her eye to the keyhole, and seeing the 
young artist asleep in his chair made bold to ^nter. 
She cast her eyes around to see if she could dis- 
cover whether anything had been added or taken 
away from the apartment, but all aooeared as 
when she visited it in the morning. 

" Excuse me, Mr. Farlow, " she said coughing 
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loudly and awaking Fred. ^' Excuse me, my dear 
sir, but I could not go to my bed without saying 
a word to you. " 

Farleigh started up the moment he saw Vho 
it was^ and remained standing. 

" I do hope, Mr. Farlow, that you will excuse 
my apparent rudeness this morning. I say ap- 
parent, my dear sir, for I assure you I had no 
idea of saying an angry word, but I have much 
to put up with, " and the good lady applied the 
comer of her apron to her eye, but failing in 
screwing out a tear, took it away again. 

*^ Don't make any excuses, Mrs. BuUer, I would 
rather you said nothing further on the subject; 
this day week I pay your bill in full, and shall 
quit the studio. " 

" Don't say that, Mr. Farlow, I am sure you 
will have a difficulty in getting a room like this; 
and as far as I am concerned I shall never cease 
blaming myself for allowing my troubles to ruffle 
my temper. " 

'^ I have quite decided what I propose doing, 
Mrs. Buller, and would feel obliged by your al- 
lowing me to take my own course, " Farleigh 
said coldly. 

" Certainly, dear Mr. Farlow, you are your own 
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master, I hope, but allow me to say that I have 
every reason to believe that that plotting woman, 
Mrs. Dimsdale, has — " 

" I say again, " the artist interrupted, " that I 
would rather have no further conversation on 
the subject; it can do no good, and as I have de- 
termined to leave this house, the less said the 
better, " 

Mrs. Buller, finding that all her conciliatory 
speeches were thrown away upon her lodger, 
turned on her heel and left the room, consoling 
herself however with the reflection that it should 
all be put down in the bill, having a long list of 
extras always ready to swell the account. 



CHAPTER VII. 



IN THE NEW STUDIO. 



On the morning which followed the events 
narrated in the last chapter, Farleigh was up at 
an early hour, being anxious first of all to see 
Dr. Simmons and learn what report he had to 
give of Mrs. Dimsdale's grandchild, and secondly 
to make arrangements for leaving Mrs. Buller's 
house. 

The doctor was an early riser, and Fred found 
him in his study preparing for his visit to the 
Hospital of which he was one of the physicians. 

" I am glad you have called, " he said, " as you 
can save me a journey, my time being very pre- 
cious this morning. " 

" First allow me, dear doctor, to keep my pro- 
mise. I have brought you a small drawing I 
want you to accept, " Fred said nervously. 

" No, no, 1 cannot take it, " Dr. Simmons 
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answered firmly, but seeing the flush on the 
young artist's face, he added kindly^ ^* one of 
these days I will remind you of your promise — 
come, man, don't look offended — I shall not for- 
get to keep you to your word. " 

^* But I would sooner give you this work, and 
I would sooner give it to you now than at any 
other time. I should like to mark this eventful 
period, so that whenever I call upon you and see 
my drawing hanging in your study, I may remem- 
ber the day I presented it. Do please me by ac- 
cepting it. " Farleigh pleaded. 

" Well, I suppose you must have your own way, 
but I would rather have done these little acts of 
charity without reward. " 

** I know you would, " Fred replied, unpacking 
his picture ; but when the doctor saw the draw- 
ing he was not sorry he had accepted it. Put- 
ting his hand on the artist's shoulder, he told 
him so with so much warmth that Farleigh felt 
thoroughly rewarded. 

" Well, now, about our little patient. She is 
suffering from hip-disease which has been greatly 
increased by the foul atmosphere she breathes, 
and by poorness of diet. As to the grand- 
mother — for I have seen her also — I give you 
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my word I believe she is starving herself to sup- 
port the infant. You know I have influence 
enough to get the child into the Orphan Asylum^ 
and I suppose^ if we do that, the old woman can 
manage to keep herself. " 

" That is not exactly the difficulty, " Fred re- 
plied. ^' Mrs. Dimsdale made a promise to her 
dying daughter that she would not leave the 
child, and she doggedly holds to her word; how- 
ever leave that to me. Have you any particular 
treatment you wish to put the child under 'i " 

" The only treatment I believe to be of any 
great benefit in their case would be to give both 
infant and grandmother more to eat, and change 
of air; however I have had a mild tonic mixture 
made up, and also an embrocation to be used as 
directed, which I wish you to take to the poor 
woman, for I have promised her that I would 
ask you to call at her miserable ab^de, as I sup- 
pose you know she has been turned away from 
the house where you lodge. " 

^' I guessed as much; but I will not detain you 

longer, doctor, as I know it is near your hour for 

being at the Hospital, and I have a good deal on 

my hands just at present. " 

As Farleigh left the house how fully he realized 
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the luxury of being able to do good ! No gift, 
no prosperity, could afford him so perfect a de- 
light, so unalloyed a gratification, as that he ex- 
perienced in promoting happiness in others. 

He walked through the squalid neighbourhood 
leading to Mrs. Dimsdale's house as if he had 
been traversing an avenue of roses, and ascended 
the dirty stairs leading to her room as though it 
were the entrance to a mansion. He felt disap- 
pointed that the girl called Nell who conducted 
him on the occasion of his former visit was not 
in sight, and with a gentle hand he knocked at 
the door. 

He had no occasion to demand an entrance a 
second time, for Mrs. Dimsdale herself admitted 
him, and before he could ask a question threw 
herself at his feet, and seizing his hand, in a few 
earnest words tried to express the fulness of her 
joy and thankfulness. 

" Get up, my good woman, " Farleigh said, " you 
see you are frightening the child there, " and 
truly the poor infant had stretched herself up in 
bed, and was looking on in some dismay, with 
her large eyes fixed on the intruder. " We have 
something better to do than waste our time in 
speeches: sit you down there, " he continued, 
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placing the poor woman in a chair, and seating 
himself at the foot of the bed. 

" Oh, sir, I must speak, if it is only three words. 
I do — I do feel your kindness — it may be wrong 
of me to cry, but these tears are tears of joy. I 
do thank you, I do, I do. " 

^' 1 know you do; do you think 1 should have 
troubled myself about you and Minnie there if I 
had not seen that you were grateful ? You don't 
know how pleasant all this is to me ; but, as I 
said, we have business to attend to, and must not 
idle our time. Have you left Mrs. BuUer's? " 

^^ She turned me out, and said she hoped she 
might hear I was starving. " 

" I am glad she has done so, for it only confirms 
my opinion of her. And what has Dr. Simmons 
said about the child] " 

" He believes in six or eight months she will 
be able to walk about, if only properly attended 
to, and wishes — " here the poor woman's voice 
faltered again — ** wishes to put her into an 
Asylum. " 

'* And have you consented? " 

" I must not withhold my consent, it is for her 
good, but I don't know how to part with her. " 

" No, no. Granny, they shall not take me from 
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you, " the child cried out, for she had been listen- 
ing to every word of the conversation, and could 
understand sufficient to know that they were 
talking about her. 

" You don't want to part with Granny? " Far- 
leigh asked, walking up to the head of the bed. 

" See what the man has given me, " the child 
said, paying but little attention to his question, 
and stretching out her emaciated hand with a 
small box in it. " They are sweeties. " 

^^ Then you like the kind gentleman who called 
to see you? " 

The child opened her eyes very wide, and look- 
ing at her box of sweets whispered in a gentle 
voice. " I like the sweeties. " 

" Now listen, Mrs. Dimsdale, to what I have 
to propose, " Farleigh said, leading the poor wo- 
man to the other end of the apartment. " First 
of all I want to enquire whether you are in debt 
either for rent or anything else? " 

" Very little, sir, a few shillings would pay 
everything. " 

" And you could leave this house at a few days' 
notice? " he enquired. 

" 1 should have to pay a week's rent, and I 
should like to be able to give a trifle to the 
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poor girl who has watched the child in my ab- 



sence. " 



(( 



You mean the girl Nell? " 

" I do, sir; she has been very faithful to us, and 
I know will be very sorry to part with Minnie. " 

" Who is she ? " Fred enquired. 

" She is, 1 believe, the orphan niece of the land- 
lady, and has rather a hard life of it here ; poor 
girl, she is very ignorant, but has always tried to 
be kind to us. " 

" Perhaps we may be able to take her away 
from this place — that is if you can trust her — 
however I will now tell you what I propose to 
try and carry out. First, of all 1 want to get a 
small house somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Hampstead, and we shall see whether your 
grandchild cannot remain with you. I shall 
make you my housekeeper, and the girl Nell 
you can takie with you to attend upon the child. " 
Mrs. Dimsdale fixed her eyes on the young 
artist, then trying to master her emotion, said in 
a voice she could only with diflBiculty control, 
" Do I hear you right, sir, you propose to make 
me your housekeeper, and will allow that infant 
to stay with us? You think of taking a house, 
and will let the girl here be your servant? Oh, 
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sir, do I understand you correctly ? " 

" You do, Mrs. Dimsdale. I have seen enough 
of you to know that you will keep the place in 
order ; and as to the poor babe, if you have this 
girl to look after her, she will not be in the way. 
Then regarding your wages — '* 

" Oh don't, sir, don't, " the woman said, faiily 
breaking down and in vain trying to check the 
tears that streamed down her pale cheeks. " Do 
not speak of wages — I cannot hear you speak 
of that. " 

^^ Well, what do you say, if I can find a house, 
will you leave this loathsome neighbourhood? " 

" 1 will do everything y(M direct, " the woman 
answered with warmth. " I will serve you at all 
times truly, thanking God who has allowed me 
to participate in so much happiness. But may 
the babe remain with me? " again she asked, 
" we are not to be separated then? " 

" At least we will try the experiment, " Far- 
leigh said, and turning to the bed he took the 
child's hand in his. " Would you like to live 
with Granny, and go out into the green fields to 
listen to the birds singing? " 

The little girl opened her eyes very wide, but 
never having seen a green field, made no reply. 
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'* You shall have a sweetie if you are good, " 
at length she said, disengaging her hand and 
opening the box, " Granny, may I give the man a 
sweetie] " 

" You may give him all, darling, he has been 
very kind to us — very kind. " 

The child raised her eyes to Fred's face, but 
closing her box, took it into bed again; to give 
all her sweets was more than she bargained for. 

" Would you like to see Nell? " Mrs. Dimsdale 
asked, ^^ I think she is downstairs. 

" Perhaps it would be as well, and you can ar- 
range with her aunt, whether she is willing to 
part with her. " 

Mrs. Dimsdale went downstairs, and being 
alone with the invalid child the young artist 
said: — " You are a good little girl, and love 
your Granny, 1 am sure. " 

" Yes, and I am going to* love you, too. I love 
Granny, I love Nell, and now I love you : — isn't 
it funny? " 

" You are going to leave this dark room and 
go into a pretty new one, so that you may look 
out of the window and see the birds. " 

" Oh no, don't let me leave this room, I like 
it; " and the child's eyes filled with tears, but 
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they were soon dried the moment she saw the 
girl Nell, who bounding into the room and run- 
ning up to Farleigh, asked, ^^ Did you want to 
see me, sir? " 

" I only wanted to ask you whether you would 
like to leave this house, and be Mrs. Dimsdale's 
servant? " 

'^ Oh! I should like to leave this house very 
much — and 1 think, sir, they would be very glad 
to get rid of me, " the girl added in a whisper. 

" But you would have to wash your face some- 
times, and keep yourself cleaner than you do 
now, " Farleigh said, looking at the girl's dirty 
face, and pointing to her torn gown. 

^^ Oh, sir, it's no use washing faces here, they 
don't want to look at my face ; they only want my 
hands to work, work, work from morning to 
night. " 

" And you would like to live a little way in the 
country, and take Minnie out, and regularly at- 
tend to her? " 

" Oh how lovely, sir! — Mrs. Dimsdale, is it 
true?" the girl asked, beating her hands together. 

'^ This gentleman has promised that you shall, if 

you will try to please him and never tell stories. " 

The girl held down her head; then creeping up 
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to the bedside, said in a gentle voice to the infant, 
** Oh how lovely to live in the country! " 

*^ What is the country? " the poor little mite 
asked. 

" Oh you silly, don't you know? Where the 
flowers grow to be sure, " and she patted the 
child's cheek. 

** Isn't it funny? I am going to love one, two, 
three, you. Granny and the man, and we are all 
to live in the country. Isn't it funny? " 

Farleigh had no desire to waver in his resolu- 
tion now ; he had seen sufficient to make him 
anxious at once to commence his new life : so seek- 
ing a house-agent in the neighbourhood of the 
Hampstead Road, he was not long in finding just 
what he desired, — a cottage ready-furnished, 
and the landlady was willing to sell for a mode- 
rate price the whole of the furniture as it stood. 
Fred therefore determined to pay off Mrs. BuUer 
at once, and pack up his few effects, so that he 
might be able to leave at any moment. 

It did not take long for Mrs. Dimsdale to set- 
tle her affairs; and although the child was at 
first heart-broken at leaving the room in which 
she had lain for so many months, the change of 
scene so excited her, that worn-out, she soon fell 
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fast asleep, and was put into her new bed without 
finding out that she had left her old quarters un- 
til the morning. As to the girl Nell, her de- 
light was far beyond anything she had ever be- 
fore experienced. To ride in a cab with Minnie 
on her knee was pleasure enough, but when they 
approached Hampstead and got out at the cottage 
door it was too much for her. She pinched her 
arms black and blue so as to be perfectly sure 
she was not asleep. " If after all, " she thought, 
" I were to awake and find I had been dreaming, 
I am sure 1 should die. *' 

Mrs. Dimsdale's emotion was widely different 
from that of her attendant. Her mind was filled 
with but one thought — her benefactor's good- 
ness. She recalled every incident since the 
first hour she saw him at Mrs. BuUer's. She 
stored up in her mind all his kind words — his 
generous actions, and inwardly prayed to be able 
by the devotion of her life to show him how 
deeply she acknowledged the obligation. 

But in the midst of all these changes another 
form came boldly into the foreground — Old Oli- 
ver was not forgotten ; the good impression made 
upon Farleigh at their first interview was height- 
ened more and more the oftener he saw the old 
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man. He appeared as interested in the young 
artist's change of quarters as any of his other de- 
pendants. It was his duty to pack up Farleigh's 
drawings — to look to his brushes and colours, 
and to make himself generally useful; flitting 
between the gloomy studio and the bright cot- 
tage at Hampstead, he looked so many years 
younger, and delighted in the many tasks he had 
to perform so much, that Fred feared the old man 
would wear his hands away, to say nothing of the 
knees of his glazed black trousers he was ever 
rubbing up and down. 

Yet it was something remarkable when Far- 
leigh reflected on the subject, how little he really 
knew of Oliver's former position and where he 
now resided. He was never tired of hearing the 
enthusiastic artist recount his plans, and unfold 
his many projects; he was delighted to learn that 
Fred proposed to leave the studio and take a 
cottage at Hampstead — indeed the old man 
extravagantly hinted that with Fred's ability he 
might hire a large house, but that Farleigh 
would not listen to, — he had first to make the 
second drawing for Mr. Huntley, and then he 
would see what success attended his after-works. 

At length Mrs. BuUer's gloomy mansion was 
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deserted, and that lady left to deplore the want 
of gratitude in this wicked world. " Well may 
I attach myself to the brute creation, " she said 
at parting with her lodger, " they at least have 
instincts, and their instincts — " she liked this 
word and dwelt upon it solemnly, " lead them 
to return a human creature's kindness. " 

In the new studio, though it was small, Far- 
leigh every day felt fresh incentives to work ; the 
window overlooked the heath, and the fresh 
spring breeze invigorated him as he stood at his 
easel. On the one side sat his faithful attendant, 
ever ready to clean his brushes and prepare his 
palette, and watching with the keenest inte- 
rest the progress the young artist made in his 
drawing. 

" You see, Oliver, I am doubly anxious that this 
landscape should excel that now exhibiting in 
Suffolk-Street, " Fred said, — " it is for my kind 
generous patron, Mr. Huntley. How 1 long to 
see him, " he added, leaving off his work and 
talking more to himself than to his companion, 
"how I long to thank him for the happiness 
you see on all sides around me! " 

" But I thought you wrote to him a letter of 
thanks, " the old man interrupted. 
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" Oh, how can I in a letter convey in the smallest 
degree the gratitude I feel? " Then after a pause 
he added, " It is strange he refuses to see me, 
what can be his motive! I am sure I do not wish 
to intrude upon him, I only wish him really to 
know the good his gift has brought about. " 

Old Oliver, fumbling among the colours, ner- 
vously turned over a glass of water. 

" Why, man, what are you about? " the young 
artist cried, — "if the glass had been an inch 
nearer this way, most likely you would have 
spoilt a week's work for me. " 

" I am very sorry, very sorry, " the attendant 
replied, mopping up with his pocket-handker- 
chief the water which was running about the ta- 
ble, doing at the same time more harm than good. 

" You, who seem to know so much about art, " 
the student continued, returning to the subject 
interrupted by the accident, " you should know 
something about this eccentric art patron? " 

" You forget what my position now is, " the 
old man answered. 

" It must be a glorious privilege, " the artist 
continued, not heeding Oliver's answer, " to be 
possessed of wealth, to feel that at any moment 
you can raise the dejected and weary and give 
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them rest. " 

" Many have found its possession anything but 
a blessing, " Oliver replied gloomily. 

" Yes, poor miserable sordid wretches like my 
grandfather Mr. Snowfield. *' 
The old man turned away. 

" Men whose lives are one selfish round of per- 
sonal gratification — but no, the word gratifida* 
tion they really don't understand. Look you, 
Oliver, look at the fruits of Mr. Huntley's noble 
gift. First of all here is the poor unworthy re- 
cipient himself armed with all he can desire, to 
cultivate and perhaps successfully master his 
profession. Is it possible for anyone to be hap- 
pier than I am at this moment] Then comes 
the poor half-starved and neglected creature, 
raised from despair to peace and joy; think 
what peace must be to one so hardly tried as 
she has been ; look in her face and see what is 
written there. Next follows the prattling babe, 
whose withered limbs would have consigned her 
to a bed for life, if the grave had not snatched 
her from a miserable existence. Do you ever 
reflect, Oliver, when you see a poor street child 
creeping along from muddy road-side to equally 
dirty cellar, that that poor infant perha.ps could 
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ask, as Mrs. Dimsdale's child enquired before we 
brought her here, * What is the country — I have 
never seen it? ' The wealth Mr. Snowfield tried 
to hoard up for himself gives men like Huntley 
the fruits you see around us. Then our little 
servant — what would have become of her if not 
rescued from the life we found her following? 
You have not to walk many steps in London with- 
out discovering. This is what money can do. " 

^* But what of me? " the old attendant asked, 
in a trembling voice, " have I not benefited by 
your bounty ? '' 

" I have done but little for you, — you would 
not let me. " 

" Don't say that, my kind friend, " Oliver said 
with warmth. *^ Look at my face, do you not see 
some change in that? " 

^^ And yet I cannot understand what I have had 
to do in making you happy; I cannot give you 
anything you have not got already. " 

" Oh yes you can, you can give me — sympa- 
thy — you can make me feel that perhaps the 
past may not be altogether without redress, that 
the present and the future may contain some 
happiness for me yet. " 

" I wish you would tell me your history, " 
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I^arleigh said, throwing down his brush, and 
looking the old man full in the face. 

" You shall know it some day — some day. " 
Farleigh turned to his easel again, and old 
Oliver to his brush cleaning. 

While this conversation was going on in the 
studio, a very different scene was presented in 
the kitchen. 

^^ She has gone fast asleep, indeed she was 
nearly so before I brought her in^ " said Nell, 
untying her bonnet, and looking at her face in 
a little glass at one side of the fireplace. " Bless 
me, this face of mine never will be clean, there's 
a smut right across my nose! Do you know, 
Mrs. Dimsdale, I should feel very happy here, if 
it was not for that continual face and hand 
washing, and those blessed lessons. " 

" Don't say that, Nell, " Mrs. Dimsdale re- 
plied, — you know how much pleasure it gives 
me. Think what Mr. Fred will say when he 
finds out that I am teaching you to read. " 

" Well there is something in that, but can't 
you make it somehow easier? Do you think 
Mr. Frederic will be pleased t Is it not a lark, 
jfell — dirty Nell as they used to call her, be- 
coming a scholar? " 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Nell's disoovebt. 



So peaceably passed the days in the little cot- 
tage at Hampsteady and Farleigh's mind was so 
free from anxiety that he threw his whole soul 
into the work he was engaged upon. Taking 
excursions in the neighbourhood, generally at- 
tended by his old friend Oliver, he was able to 
make many valuable studies, and the drawing 
he was doing for Mr. Huntley progressed rapidly. 
One day in their rambles they met at some 
distance from their home the nurse-girl carrying 
the child Minnie. The girl's face was bathed 
in perspiration, and she appeared greatly con- 
fused at being discovered so far away from home. 

*^ Bless my soul, Nell, do you mean to say you 
have carried that child all this distance? " Oli- 
ver asked. 

** Oh, sir, she is not heavy, " the girl replied in 
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some confusion. 

" Yes, I am though, *' Minnie cried, " but Nell 
never will say she is tired and I can't walk yet, 
but I shall soon, the doctor said so. " 

" You see, sir, I am told not to let her sit up 
too long at a time, so we take a pillow with us, 
and when she is tired I lay her down on the grass. " 

" Yes, and we have got such a pretty nosegay, *' 
Minnie added with glee, showing a bouquet of 
wild flowers they had gathered. 

All this seemed deeply interesting to the old 
man, who, fondling the child, kissed her upturned 
lips affectionately. 

Some few days after, a mysterious package 
arrived from London, directed, " A present for 
Minnie. " It was at once taken into the kitchen, 
and as old Oliver was passing through quite ac* 
cidentally at that moment, he superintended the 
unpacking, 

" Why, Mrs. Dimsdale do look, it has wheels! " 
Nell exclaimed in great glee, running upstairs to 
bring down the child Minnie who had been re- 
dining in her little chair at the window. 

** It is a carriage sure enough, " Mrs. Dimsdale 
said in great astonishment. " Do look, Mr. Oliver, 
who can have sent it? " 
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" Some good fairy I should think, " the old 
man answered, smiling. 

" It is a carriage for you, Minnie ; look, look, 
you can sit up and lie down, just as you like. 

" Oh, let me try : — " and the little mite was put 
into it and wheeled round the kitchen, greatly to 
Nell's delight. 

" It must be from Mr. Frederic, " the house- 
keeper said. " Oh, Mr. Oliver, is he not kind 
to us? " 

The old man rubbed his hands, and was so 
loud in his expressions of delight, that Farleigh 
was attracted from the studio, and his astonish- 
ment equalled if it did not exceed that of the 
other members of the household. 

" Show me the address, " he said, and read the 
card which had been affixed to the package. 
" The same writing again, " he mused, turning 
pale, " it is from Mr. Huntley, Oliver: — " but 
the old man had somewhat hastily left the kitch- 
en and returned to the studio again. 

" Now, Nell dear, I shall not tire you. Has a 
fairy sent this carriage for me? " Minnie asked, 
fixing her large eyes on her little nurse. 

" The same kind fairy, darling, that brought 
you here, — the same kind fairy that changed our 
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misery to gladness, and gave us all we have in 
the world, " Mrs. Dimsdale said in a low tremu- 
lous voice, fixing her eyes on the young artist, 
as she spoke. 

Farleigh gave no answer, but returned to the 
studio, and throwing himself in his chair, re- 
mained wrapt in thought for some time; then 
starting to his feet, said with sudden warmth, 
" I cannot work any more to-day, I must see 
Mr. Tomlinson. " 

" Mr. Tomlinson! " Oliver cried in astonishment. 

" Yes, I shall not be away more than two hours. 
He turned to leave the studio, but was arrested 
by Mrs. Dimsdale, who giving him a card, said 
" A gentleman wants to see you, sir; he took the 
card with some impatience, but, looking at it, ex- 
claimed in evident astonishment, " Show the 
gentleman in, — " and Mr. Tomlinson himself 
was ushered in. 

The kind art- critic had not forgotten the 
young student, and although Farleigh had only 
seen him once since he entered his new studio, 
he had not forgotten to give him the address, 
and pressingly asked him to favour him with a 
call some afternoon. 

Farleigh's drawing in the Suffolk-Street 
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Gallery had attracted more attention than the 
artist was aware of, but Mr. Tomlinson, alive to 
all that transpired in the world of art, felt proud 
of the advancement he had been able to give his 
protegS, and felt some interest in discovering 
how far Farleigh had proceeded in the compa- 
nion drawing he was making for Mr. Huntley; he 
therefore determined without any previous notice 
to give Farleigh a call, and arrived as we have 
seen just at the moment his name was on the 
artist's lips. 

Old Oliver was standing with his face towards 
the studio door as Mr. Tomlinson entered, but, 
seeing that gentleman, he made for the other 
end of the room. 

" How do you do, Mr. Tomlinson? I am de- 
lighted to see you here, " Farleigh said, shaking 
the critic by the hand. " You have no occasion 
to leave us, Oliver, " he added, perceiving that 
the old man was nervously moving towards the 
door. " Mr. Tomlinson will not mind you. " 

" I am only too pleased to meet Mr. Huntley 
at any time, and more particularly here, " the 
picture-dealer said courteously. 

" Mr. Huntley ? " the artist cried, " you make 
a mistake, this is merely my attendant, Oliver. " 
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" It would be difficult to mistake Mr. Huntley 
for anyone else, I assure you, my dear sir; al- 
though I must acknowledge I am somewhat sur- 
prised at meeting him here. " 

" I tell you again, " the young artist said 
warmly, " this is an old pensioner of mine who 
has been in attendance upon me for more than 
a month, — his name is Mr. Oliver. " 

" Let the gentleman speak for himself, " Mr. 
Tomlinson answered, elevating his eyebrows and 
shrugging his shoulders, " I think he will hardly 
deny that he is Mr. Huntley. " 

It must be acknowledged that old Oliver's 
manner was anything but satisfactory. He first 
of all endeavoured to escape unobserved from the 
room, but when Farleigh desired him to remain, 
he turned his face another way and seemed afraid 
to encounter Mr. Tomlinson's searching look. 
He then tried by signs to let the picture-dealer 
know he did not wish to be recognized, but 
either Mr. Tomlinson could not or would not 
understand him ; so that at length he was com- 
pelled to put on a bold front, and turning round 
so that he fully faced both the art-critic and 
Farleigh, he said familiarly, drawing himself up 
to his full height at the same time, " Well I 
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suppose we are none of us proof against Tomlin- 
son 8 eye. I must acknowledge I am Mr. Jo- 
seph Huntley. " 

The young artist could only at first gaze in 
wonder upon the old man he had familiarly 
called poor Oliver; was it possible that the at- 
tendant he had treated as a broken-down friend- 
less pensioner was the rich art patron to 
whom he owed all his present prosperity? The 
name of Huntley he regarded with so much vene- 
ration and awe, that he never mentioned it 
without inwardly praying that one day they might 
meet, — that one day he might try and express 
the gratitude that overflowed his heart. He had 
pictured the noble gentleman to whom he was so 
much indebted standing before him; he had 
framed ^nany a speech, but now looking upon his 
poor friend his voice seemed to leave him, he 
was fairly at a loss, and could not realize the 
position in which he was placed. At length 
walking up to the old man, his face deadly pale, 
and his stretched out hand trembling with emo- 
tion, he said: — 

" Is it true, sir? Are you the kind patron I 
have so long wished to seel " 

'* I am whatever you like to call me, — Huntley 
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or Oliver it matters little, I have gained what I 
desired, — a knowledge of the youth I have tried 
to befriend. " 

" But oh, sir, " Farleigh said, taking Mr. Hunt- 
ley's hand, and speaking with deep emotion, 
" Why did you not let me know you sooner? 
When I looked in your face I said it was fami- 
liar to me, it was the noble generosity you dis- 
played to me and mine that showed itself in 
your countenance; but what excuse am I to 
make for all the indignities I have cast upon 
you? How am I to separate my poor old friend 
Oliver from the noble Mr. Huntley I have wished 
so much to know and desired to have the oppor- 
tunity of thanking? " 

" Never, my dear young friend, separate them 
at all, " the old man said feelingly, " be what you 
have ever been since I first forced myself upon 
you, be — what I esteem most — yourself. " 

" But why, sir, have you put me to this test, for 
had I failed to win your confidence I might have 
never known you? " 

" You would before long have learnt all ; but 
come, here is Tomlinson looking very much puz- 
zled, and as it was he who brought us together, 
we must take him into our confidence. Let us 
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sit down, and I will explain the little plot his in- 
trusion has so abruptly disclosed. " He then 
added familiarly to the old art-critic, " But I 
don't know whether I ought not to thank you for 
this visit, how long I might have continued play- 
ing this double part but for you, I cannot say. " 

" It did strike me as very remarkable, " Mr. 
Tomlinson replied, " that you should obstinately 
refuse to see young Farleigh, admiring as you did 
his works. " 

" True, true, Tomlinson, you can see a long way, 
but you are not quite a match for me yet, listen 
and I will show you my cards and how I have 
played them. " 

The three sat down. Mr. Huntley appeared 
no longer the diffident attendant he had been; 
his manner had entirely changed, — he was kind 
but self-possessed, and to the picture- dealer 
slightly patronizing. " 

*• You know, Tomlinson, it was at your shop I 
saw my young friend's drawing. There was some- 
thing in it that attracted my attention — perhaps 
it was the name of the artist, but of that I do 
not desire now to speak, " he added, looking 
meaningly at Farleigh. " I was attracted, and 
expressed a wish to see a more ambitious work, 
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you then introduced me to the drawing now 
exhibiting at Suffolk-Street, and I determined 
at once to buy it, and felt strongly tempted to 
have the artist introduced to me, but upon se- 
cond thoughts resolved first to discover of what 
metal he was made. I wrote the letter which no 
doubt you have seen, but as I intended in the 
first instance for you to deliver it, not having 
Farleigh's address, I got someone else to direct 
it. My young friend will tell you how I intro- 
duced myself to him, being very desirous to see 
how he would act upon the receipt of my letter; 
but my young friend is too modest to acknow- 
ledge how nobly he has used the means I put at 
his command. My dear friend will not tell you 
what I saw and heard on all sides ; how he went 
about doing good — how the gold dispensed by 
his hands seemed to carry a blessing with it, 
and not what it had been to me — a curse. This 
time I have been rewarded, and old Oliver has 
enjoyed, in his seeming poverty, happiness for 
which the rich Mr. Huntley has sought in vain. 
Look, Tomlinson, " he continued, turning to the 
art-critic, " this is the drawing I have commis- 
sioned Farleigh to paint, and he shall now hear 
what he has so much desired to hear, Mr. Huntley 
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is satisfied — more, he doubly values it, having 
watched its progress from first to last. " 

" Indeed, indeed, sir, I am rewarded, " Far- 
leigh exclaimed, ^^ although I cannot forget the 
part you have played in its production and the 
self-denial you have exhibited. I fear it will be 
some time before I can teach myself to forget my 
old friend Oliver, and show sufi^cient deference 
to the kind friend I am at length permitted to 
know. " 

Mr. Tomlinson now broke in upon the con- 
versation, and with no small tact contrived in 
some measure to relieve the young artist from the 
embarrassment he so evidently felt. He called 
attention to some little defects in the landscape 
they had been examining, so that by degrees 
Farleigh once more gained his self-possession 
and Mr. Huntley his proper place. 

The three dined together, and so cheerful and 
entertaining became the conversation that they 
sat by the open window until the evening closed 
in. Old Oliver no longer timidly retreated towards 
town. Mrs. Dimsdale was despatched to the 
inn with a message that Mr. Huntley's carriage 
was to be brought up to the cottage. Long how- 
ever before the hour for his departure arrived a 
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great discovery had been made by another mem- 
ber of the household. It was Nell's habit of an 
afternoon when the weather was fine, to sit on 
a liWle rustic seat nearly underneath the studio 
window. Her charge had been put to bed, 
and the moment was favourable for the study of 
those tiresome tasks Mrs. Dimsdale had set her 
to learn. With book in hand she sat by the 
open window, and nothing loath listened to the 
conversation going on in the studio above. She 
heard her master^s admission that he owed all 
he possessed in the world to Mr. Huntley, and 
also heard greatly to her surprise that old Oliver 
was the rich Mr. Huntley in disguise. At once 
flying to the kitchen she revealed her discovery to 
Mrs. Dimsdale, and as Farleigh had never made 
iany secret to her of his obligation to that kind 
friend, the disclosure filled them both with asto- 
nishment. Nell had also heard that the beautiful 
carriage which had been sent as a present to Min- 
nie that very afternoon came from the old man 
Oliver — now discovered to be rich Mr. Huntley. 
At first Mrs. Dimsdale could hardly credit the 
statement, but she soon discovered upon laying 
the cloth for dinner the change that had taken 
place in the old man's manner. She could not 
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fail to notice the deferential tone her master 
assumed when addressing him, and the easy fami- 
liarity the latter now exhibited, it therefore only 
confirmed her suspicions when directed to go to 
the inn and say that Mr. Huntley's carriage was 
to come to the cottage. 

All Mrs. Dimsdale's efforts failed to keep Nell 
in her place beside the kitchen fire, and when 
the carriage did drive up to the door, her face 
was flattened against the little hall window, and 
she was the first to confront the old man as he 
came from the studio with Mr. Tomlinson. She 
had his cloak ready to put on his shoulders, and 
— resist it though she tried — could not help say- 
ing as she did so, " We do thank you so much 
for the beautiful carriage you have sent for dear 
Minnie. " 

" Halloo, Farleigh! what is the meaning of 
this? The whole house is up in arms! What 
makes you think I sent the carriage, Miss Nell? " 

But Nell was too much abashed to answer, 
and Mrs. Dimsdale, coming to her relief, acknow- 
ledged that they had overheard their master ad- 
dress him as Mr. Huntley, a name they could 
not fail to be familiar with. 

Thus the shabby old mnn whose careworn face 
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and nervous manner had created a feeling of 
compassion in all their breasts, and whose mo- 
dest retiring behaviour had endeared him to all 
the household, was led to his carriage. The 
knowledge that he was the generous benefactor 
they all revered was not the only feeling that 
animated them; there was a sense of relief in the 
fact that he was not really in want, and the more 
Farleigh reflected upon the strange events of the 
last few hours, the more he wondered at the 
eccentricity of Mr. Huntley's behaviour. " 

The letter he had addressed to his mother 
some weeks ago had brought from her a long 
one in reply. She could throw no light upon 
the matter. She had never been able to learn 
anything concerning Mr. Huntley's motive for 
employing Fred's father, and the handwriting al- 
though peculiar was not in any way familiar to 
her. She naturally rejoiced at her son's success, 
and with a mother's partiality believed that the 
large sum Mr. Huntley had paid was given to se- 
cure her son s services, seeing in his works great 
merit, and believing that eventually he would 
become distinguished in his profession. Mr. 
Oliver she simply regarded as a poor old man 
who had attracted her son's attention ; she knew 
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how easily Fred could be led to sympathize with 
anyone in trouble, and the fact of his being an 
old man was sufficient to make him venerable 
in his eyes. The knowledge Mr, Oliver pos- 
sessed of her father was nothing extraordinary; 
Mr. Snowfleld was very well known twenty years 
ago, but what had now become of him it was 
impossible to say. Mrs. Farleigh then gave her 
son a detailed account of the many attempts she 
had made to discover Mr. Snowfield; but the 
only reliable information she could get was the 
fact that he sold his interest in the business and 
suddenly disappeared. She learnt that he had 
made the acquaintance of a family of the name 
of Taylor, that he was always with them, and ap- 
peared to be on the most familiar terms with 
both the husband and wife ; that very unexpect- 
edly this family left London. It was evident 
that her father did not know what had become 
of them, and it was rumoured that the old man 
had lost very considerable sums of money. From 
this period Margaret could learn nothing more, 
indeed it was supposed the old man had gone to 
America and might be engaged in trying to dis- 
cover the hiding place of the Taylors. 
So repugnant was the name of Snowfield to 
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young Farleigh that he read this portion of his 
mother's letter with but little interest, and indeed 
would not have alluded to his grandfather at all 
had it not been for Mr. Oliver's reference to him. 
Now upon learning that the poor old man who 
so deeply moved his compassion was the rich pa- 
tron to whose generosity he owed everything, 
Farleigh again wrote to his mother. He hardly 
knew how sufficiently to explain the surprise 
this discovery had caused in their little household, 
because it was impossible to give in a letter any 
idea of the vast difference of the two characters. 
The one broken-down, diffident and humble, the 
other self-possessed, and to all but Fred patron- 
izing and at times haughty. 

Farleigh now recalled a hundred proofs of the 
old man's acquaintance with art, and remem- 
bered the many suggestions he had made for the 
artist's benefit. 

" There is but one thing I now seem to desire, " 
he wrote, " it is that you, my dear mother, should 
be introduced to this kind-hearted man, if he is 
the warm friend to me he appears to be, I know 
he will be proud to know you. I can see in 
many ways his strong attachment to all that be- 
longs to me, and when I talk of you I fancy he 
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listens with increased attention. One day I 
watched him staiiding before your picture, and 
whether your face recalled the past I know not, 
but there was in his expression something I 
could not misunderstand — a deep interest he 
could not disguise. 

" It is early days yet, mother, but I live in the 
hope that we shall all be united again, and the 
more I think of this dear friend the more I es- 
teem him — now doubly so, for he has made him- 
self a poor dependent old man that he might 
know me better, and that he might be the instru- 
ment of showering a thousand blessings upon 
our house. 

" May the day be not far distant when you 
learn, as I have done, to love our noble bene- 
factor! " 



CHAPTER IX. 



MR. HUNTLEY AT HOME 



Three days transpired without Farleigh see- 
ing anything of Mr. Huntley, but they were not 
idle ones to him. The young artist worked with 
renewed vigour at his drawing and completed it. 
He felt proud that he should be able to present 
it to his rich patron, and as the Suffolk-Street 
Gallery had closed, Mr. Huntley would now be 
able to place the two works side by side. 

On the fourth day a short note came from the 
old man; this time it was addressed from his 
house in Westboume Terrace, and ran thus: — 

" My dear young friend, 

" Let me see you if you can to-morrow 
at twelve o'clock. I am not very well and may 
be confined indoors for a day or two. 

" Your's sincerely, 
Fred Farleigh Esq. " Joseph Huntley. " 
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With what delight the young artist prepared 
for his first visit to the mansion of his newly-made 
friend! He had heard from Mr. Tomlinson of 
the rich treasures of att stored in its spacious 
rooms, and he pictured to himself the glow of joy 
he should experience when he saw his own draw- 
ings decorating those walls. 

The morning at length came, and great was 
the commotion in the little household. No poor 
Oliver was there as of old to pack up the picture, 
but they all knew that the young artist was going 
to see his good friend, and they felt interested 
in the visit. " What shall I say to Mr. Oliver 
from you, baby? Fred asked, kissing Minnie's 
cheek. ' 

'* Say, I like my carriage very much, and that 
grandma says he told the fairy to send it. " 

The cab arrived at Westboume Terrace at last, 
but it did seem a long journey to the excited oc- 
cupant. The house door was opened by a man- 
servant, who, upon Farleigh giving his card, took 
the picture from him, carried it up-stairs, and 
showed the young artist into the drawing room. 

The apartment was elegantly furnished, and 
upon the walls was arranged, but not crowded, 
a magnificent collection of drawings. Fred was 
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soon intent upon their examination, nervously 
glancing round to see whether he could discover 
his own work among the number. He had not 
to look far, — it was hanging in the place of ho- 
nour, and a little on one side a space had been 
left for the companion drawing. Hurriedly he 
unpacked the case, and taking out the picture 
hung it on its allotted cord. A proud flush man- 
tled his cheek as he did so, and his heart beat 
rapidly as he stood to gaze upon the works around 
him. The artist was more than satisfied, for his 
landscapes, although surrounded by many great 
works, held their position, indeed he fancied 
they gained by the companionship. 

He had hardly completed his scrutiny, when a 
voice by his side bade him welcome, and a hand 
was familiarly placed upon his shoulder. 

At first Mr. Huntley did not notice the addi- 
tion Farleigh had made to the collection, but 
asked him how he thought his first drawing was 
placed, but immediately seeing its companion, he 
turned to the artist, and holding out his hand, 
said, " This is kind of you, Fred ; very kind and 
thoughtful; you see I have reserved a place for 
it, and hope that during my lifetime at least these 
drawings may remain where I have placed them. " 
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There was something in the melancholy tone 
in which these words were uttered that drew 
Farleigh's attention to his kind friend, and he 
noticed that he was very pale and appeared more 
infirm than ever. 

" I fear you are not well, sir, " he said, fixing 
his eyes on Mr. Huntley's face. 

" I shall never be well again, my boy, and I will 
not deny that the events of the last few weeks 
have shaken me a little. " 

Could this calm dignified old gentleman be 
the same person he had treated but a few days 
ago as a poor dependent? Surrounded by all 
that is calculated to impress an enthusiastic tem- 
perament like Farleigh's, the change affected him 
so much that Mr. Huntley was not long in dis- 
covering his altered manner. 

" I can plainly see, " the old man said in a me- 
lancholy voice, " that it will be a long time be- 
fore Mr. Huntley can expect to take the place 
of old Oliver in your estimation. You are im- 
pressed, my boy, by the treasures you see around 
you and the knowledge that you are in the col- 
lector's presence. What if I should be able to 
prove to you that we art patrons as the world 
calls us are little better than art speculators! 
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You have sounded my praises far and wide, and 
loaded me with thanks for the kindness I have 
done you. What if I have but speculated in 
your ability] " 

'^ You cannot, dear sir, " Farleigh interrupted, 
" call it a speculation to give five hundred pounds 
for two drawings by an unknown artist. " 

" Perhaps not, but look you here, " and the old 
gentleman opened a drawer in a small cabinet 
that stood at one side of the apartment. " This is 
a catalogue of the drawings now exhibiting in this 
room, and after each name are the date when the 
work was bought and in cypher the amount I 
paid for it. Put the whole collection together, 
and I will guarantee if now sold it would com- 
mand twice the sum I have paid for it. I can point 
to many works bought from the artists at the time 
they were painted, and for which I paid all they 
demanded, that would now command six times 
the sum I expended. The collection of art trea- 
sures is by no means a losing game, if you have 
only the judgment and the taste necessary to 
distinguish that which is true to nature and that 
which is exaggerated and false. " 

" You must have commenced at a very early 
date to admire and collect the beautiful specimens 
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I see around me. Many of them are by artists 
long since passed away. " 

" Not so, not so. My early days were far re- 
moved from all that is poetical, " Mr. Huntley 
said. " In the sad realities of a hard life, I passed 
my time in making money. I do not say that 1 
did not admire the paintings I had often exarti- 
ined in the free exhibitions of London, and I 
must intuitively have appreciated the great mas- 
ters; but Hooked upon all such works as uselesiJ 
ornaments, and regarded their purchase as a 
shameful waste of money. If I had had my own 
way at this period I would have set all artists to 
painting houses, and the only decorative art I 
allowed was placed over tradesmen's shop fronts, 
or formed the signboards to taverns and coach 
offices. " 

" I am greatly surprised to hear you say so, " 
Fred answered, " and the more so, remembering 
our past conversations on art and the great 
knowledge you now appear to possess. How 
came you at length to admire paintings, and to 
expend so much money in their purchase? " 

" It would make too long a history were I to 
tell you all the changes through which I have 
pjissed, and perhaps it were better for you to 
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remain in ignorance of what I was. " 

" Don't say that, dear sir, " Farleigh answered 
impulsively. " I must always regard you as my 
friend and benefactor, the first to recognize and 
the first to encourage any little ability I may 
possess. " 

" Well r will gratify your curiosity, as the les- 
son I am sure will not be thrown away upon you. 
I have told you that in my early days I brought 
myself to believe that money constituted the only 
true source of happiness in this world, and its 
accumulation formed the only enjojrment I in- 
dulged in. I cannot now tell you how I learnt 
the total failure of all my theories — how the 
bitter discovery was forced upon me, that a man 
may be equally as miserable in riches as in po- 
verty. I ha& always been fond of green trees 
and country lanes. I was alone a great deal, and 
somehow I fancied I felt less lonely when sur- 
rounded by the beauties of nature. I came at 
length to notice all the changes from early mom 
to eve. The gradual development of noon-day 
— the splendour of nature in the blaze of sun- 
light, and the equally beautiful transition to twi- 
light. I watched the changing colours of the 
atmosphere and the varying tints of wood and 
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sky, until imperceptibly I came to compare what 
I saw around me with what I found depicted by 
the artist, and at length began to feel a com- 
panionship in gazing upon the representation of 
what I admired in nature. I selected a few works, 
, and found so much tranquil enjoyment in their 
possession that the habit grew upon me, and one 
by one I added to my collection, until at length I 
became familiar with every name famous in the 
past or distinguishing the present period. " 

" I notice that your collection is confined solely 
to drawings, " Farleigh remarked, ** have you 
never selected any paintings in all these years? " 
" You shall see, " the art patron answered, and 
rising he conducted Farleigh downstairs. Here 
a gallery had been constructed leading from the 
dining room, and lit by a long skylight extending 
the whole length of the apartment. 

For some moments the young artist was over- 
powered by the grandeur of the display. Every 
way he turned his eyes he encountered some dis- 
tinguished work, and although the principal sub- 
jects were landscapes, and most of them by mo- 
dern artists, yet many distinguished examples of 
the old masters adorned the collection. Mr. 
Huntley watched his guest with no small interest, 
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and listened to his remarks with the deepest 
attention, — at length Farleigh came to a paint- 
ing that particularly attracted his attention. 

" May I ask the name of this work? " he said. 

" It is called, I think, '' Burying a Sweetheart. " 

" I do not recognize the artist. " 

" He is quite unknown. The whole charm of 
the work is centred in the girl you see in the 
foreground. " 

" What a lovely face! " Fred involuntarily ex- 
claimed. " 

" And yet not so lovely as the original, " the 
old man added with emphasis. " 

" Do you know her? " 

" She is my adopted daughter. You admire 
the face then? " 

" I know not what to think; there is something 
in the expression that seems familiar, and — 
most lovely. " 

" I will tell you the history of the work, and 
you will understand why I value it. The artist 
was a friend of mine, and frequently visited a lit- 
tle cottage I have in the country. One day we 
were seated at a window that overlooks the gar- 
den. My daughter had that morning lost a 
favourite bird and was preparing a grave for it. 
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My friend, struck by the deep sorrow he saw 
depicted on her face, made a sketch on the spot, 
and from that sketch constructed this very inte- 
resting painting. " 

" Have you any other works by the same art- 
ist? " Farleigh asked. 

" No, the poor fellow died soon after, or his 
name would by this time have become famous, " 
Mr. Huntley replied, resuming once more the 
thoughtful manner Fred's allusion to his adopted 
child had dissipated. 

" I should think the painting had not been 
done more than two years, " Farleigh said, still 
keeping his eyes fixed on the face of the girl. 

Mr. Huntley did not answer, but the young 
artist's abstracted manner waa not lost upon him, 
and a smile lit up his face. 

They were seated opposite the picture, Hunt- 
ley leaning back upon the ottoman; and Farleigh 
bending forward that he might the better exa- 
mine the work. Suddenly the young man started 
to his feet. " I have it, I have it, " he cried, " I 
said the face was familiar to me, look, look, dear 
sir, this is a miniature of my mother when a girl, 
-T-you cannot fail to see the resemblance, " and 
he placed before the old man the locket he had 
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hanging to his watch chain. 

Mr. Huntley gazed at the likeness with a 
startled expression. He tried to take the locket 
in his hands^ but they trembled so that he could 
not steady it, and his eyes were soon blinded by 
the tears that filled them. 

Farleigh hardly noticed the old man, but gazed 
first at the miniature and then at the painting, 
and it was not until Mr. Huntley fell forward 
that he perceived he had nearly fainted. Still 
that powerful will which had before controlled 
his emotions came to his help, and in broken 
words he tried to convince his young friend 
that this was but one of his usual spasms, and 
that he would be himself again in a moment. 
" Let me see the miniature ? " at length he said, 
stretching out his trembling hand. ^^ This must 
have been taken soon after her marriage. " 

" I believe it was a gift to my father before 
their marriage. " 

The old man's brow contracted. Farleigh how- 
ever did not notice the change, but with the 
painting full before him, and the recollections of 
his home strong upon him, freely opened his mind. 

" Oh, sir, T wish you would allow me to intro- 
duce my mother to you, " he said impulsively. 
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" Never — I mean not at present, " Mr. Hunt- 
ley said, checking himself. " 1 am not well enough 
to make any new friends. " 

" But you must not regard her as a new friend, 
sir; I am sure when you hear her soft gentle 
voice it will sound like that of an old friend 
returned. " 

Mr. Huntley looked at the young artist, and 
examining the expression of his face narrowly, 
said, " But how do you know your mother would 
wish to become acquainted with mel " 

*^ I am convinced she would esteem it a great 
privilege to be allowed to thank you for all your 
kindness to me. " 

^^ Has she expressed any wish to be introduced 
to me ? " Mr. Huntley asked. 

^' I have not seen her since she left London, 
but I know how she loves me, and I know how 
she would feel towards those who have be- 
friended her son. " 

The old man sat with his eyes fixed on the 
painting, and muttered absently to himself, " It 
is like, it is very like — strange that it should 
never have struck me before. Perhaps that is 
why I love the child. " 
Farleigh looked on, but Mr. Huntley spoke 
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in so indistinct a tone that he could not catch 
his meaning. 

" Let me ask you to fix a time when I may in- 
troduce her? " 

Mr. Huntley hesitated. 

" I know it is bold in me, and I acknowledge 
that I have no authority to request so great a 
favour, but I feel all your kindness, and yet I 
know I have but little power to show it. My 
mother could express my gratitude more fully. " 
Mr. Huntley still hesitated, and the young art- 
ist continued pleading with his eyes fixed on the 
old man's face. " When I speak of her I speak of 
one I know you could not fail to respect — I had 
nearly said to love. She is so gentle, so forgiv- 
ing, and so sensitively alive to all that is noble, 
generous and truthful. " 

" You say she is generous and forgiving, " the 
old man replied sternly, " how is it she has ne- 
ver forgiven her father, and never sought a 
reconciliation with him ? How is it that through 
all these long years she has never tried to dis- 
cover him and ask forgiveness for the past? " 

" She has done both, " Farleigh said with 
warmth. " He drove her from his door because 
she dared to love the man she had promised to 
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make her husband. She tried to be reconciled 
in a hundred ways, and I know has never ceased 
to mourn his loss, and now even at this moment 
would esteem the man her greatest friend who 
could inform her of his whereabouts. I have 
her letter written but a few days ago, in which 
she recounts all the enquiries she has made, and 
how fruitless has been her search. Do not, my 
dear sir, believe my mother capable of either a 
wrong action or an unkind thought. Much as I 
dislike the very name of Snowfield, for her sake 
I wish I could discover what has become of him, 
for I know were he in poverty and want, she 
would throw herself at his feet and plead for 
forgiveness, at the same time offering him a home. 
Though he thrust her from his door — his only 
child too — yet I am convinced she has never 
ceased to mourn for him, and still cherishes the 
hope that they may yet meet. Snowfield, I fear, 
loves but one thing, his money-bags, and he has 
stolen away that he may incase himself in his 
gold without the fear of a visit from poor 
relations. " 

Mr. Huntley looked at the young man's face 
as he spoke. It was full of enthusiasm, and his 
words sank deeply into his heart. For a moment 
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he paused, then, taking Farleigh by the hand, 
said in a soft melancholy tone of voice, " I can- 
not refuse your request. If you will this day 
month, at this hour, bring your mother here, I 
will receive her — do not thank me, " he added 
rapidly, seeing by the expression of Fred's face 
how overjoyed he was at having gained his re- 
quest. ^' In the mean time come to this house 
whenever you feel disposed; I shall always be 
happy to see you. '* 

Farleigh pressed the old man's hand, and as 
he was leaving the gallery he fancied the eyes 
in the picture followed him. He knew not then for 
whom he was pleading; he only felt that the two 
dearest beings he had ever known were the mo- 
ther who had watched him from infancy, and 
the friend who had raised him from penury; and 
he fancied in his child-like simplicity that thf^ 
pretty face looked on approvingly. Turning to 
Mr. Huntley, he said, his eyes still fixed on the 
portrait, " In one month—" 

" In one month, " the old man echoed. 

" And may I copy that face ? " 

" Why do you wish to do so? " 

" It is so very pretty — but perhaps I had better 
not, '' after a pause he added. 
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The old man smiled, and muttering something 
to himself, continued in a louder tone, " You 
are very, very young — do what you will, do 
what you will; the original may give you a sit- 
ting some day. " 

The young artist looked at the copy, and 
wondered whether the original could be so 
pretty. The face in the picture was all he then 
thought of. 



CHAPTER X. 



MABEL AP.DEN. 



Fred Farleigh now became a frequent visitor 
at Mr. Huntley's house in Westbourne Terrace, 
employing his time in minutely inspecting the 
various works of art stored in its spacious apart- 
ments, and conversing with the old man on those 
subjects connected with art that most engrossed 
his thoughts. He felt surprised that he never 
saw the daughter whose portrait had so attracted 
his attention on his first visit, and although he 
made a casual allusion to her on more than one 
occasion, Mr. Huntley either did not think it 
worth his while to enter into any explanation, 
or purposely avoided the subject. 

The young enthusiast stood oftener before 
that portrait than he himself was even aware of, 
until at length his resolution began to waver, 
and he thought he would just make a sketch 
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of the face. " It will be useful to me in a hun- 
dred ways, " he said to himself in excuse; " those 
laughing eyes and rounded cheeks ought only 
to be surrounded by blue sky and blooming 
landscape. If I wanted such a face perhaps I 
could not get it. I will make a copy of it while 
I have the opportunity. " 

The picture was hung on the right hand 
side of the gallery, and very nearly opposite to it 
was a glass door leading into a conservatory. 
The young artist had frequently sat in this con- 
servatory and admired the great attention that 
evidently had been bestowed upon the various 
flowers, and had himself taken the liberty on 
more than one occasion to tie up a stray branch 
that wanted supporting. A door led from the 
extreme end into a portion of the house he had 
never visited, and was always locked on the out- 
side. Seating himself in the gallery he proceeded 
to make the sketch alluded to, and while doing 
so fancied he heard footsteps behind him, but 
the glass door was closed, and he soon became 
engrossed in the task he had set himself. On 
one side of the picture was a mirror that pret- 
tily reflected a part of the conservatory, so 
that from where he was seated to make the copy 

N 
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he could see into the interior of the glass house. 
" It is strange, " Farleigh soliloquized, *' that 
I should be so attracted by a pretty face in a 
picture. I have seen many handsomer— or at 
least with more perfect features than these, but 
there is something in the expression here de- 
picted — something in the mielancholy earnest- 
ness of those glorious eyes, I cannot help looking 
at and remembering afterwards. I have noticed 
the resemblance to my mother, and yet upon a 
closer inspection it can only be the expression 
of the face that resembles hers, for both the eyes 
and the hair are diflferent in colour. ^ 

He proceeded with his copy, talking to himself 
all the time, but he was not satisfied with his 
work, and, leaning back in his chair, said " I fear 
I must give up the task, mine is but a mere 
sketch after all, and falls far short of the origi- 
nal. I wish, my pretty damsel, you were endowed 
with life, " he continued, addressing the picture, 
" and could let me see those eyes with the spar- 
kle nature has given them. " 

He turned his look for a moment from the 
canvas upon which he was gazing, and there in 
the mirror on his right, surrounded by the green 
leaves, and gazing from the conservatory door 
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with a startled wondering expression, was the face 
he had been trying to copy. With the bright 
sunlight full upon it, and the long tresses care- 
lessly thrown back, it looked like some marvel- 
lously constructed delusion, as for a moment it 
moved not. 

Although startled, the young artist sat en- 
tranced, fearing even to breathe lest the bright 
illusion should vanish. Was this the original^ 
The question was no sooner asked than answered 
in his own mind, but before he could satisfy 
himself by a fuller gaze the image suddenly va- 
nished from the mirror, and he was again left 
alone with the copy. 

He sat for some moments absorbed in thought. 
" I wonder if I keep to my task whether it will 
return, " he whispered, intently gazing upon the 
mirror. He could not speak of the shadow as 
anything mortal; to his eye it was too lovely 
and ethereal to be possessed of substance. But 
although he sat watching for more than half an 
hour the reflection returned not, and at length, 
throwing down his brush, he abandoned his 
task and determined to enter the conservatory ; 
he however found it empty— at least the form 
he sought was not there^ and returning to the 
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gallery he sat himself in a chair, and closing his 
eyes tried to conjure up the face that now 
haunted him. 

The pretty face alas was mortal, and the form 
it belonged to possessed of many of the weak- 
nesses common to humanity. 

Mabel Arden, or May as she was familiarly 
called, had but just escaped from the surveillance 
of the school room ; the greater part of her life 
— indeed all that part she could distinctly re- 
member, had been passed at a boarding school. 
She could recollect being brought there by an 
aunt for whom she entertained the greatest aver- 
sion, and who made periodical visits expressly to 
impress upon her how thankful she ought to 
feel for all the irksome attention bestowed upon 
her and the constant restraint under which she 
rebelled. It was not that May was different to 
most girls of her age and temperament, — her in- 
clination to do wrong was no stronger than that 
of others of her sex, but what galled her was 
being constantly told how wickedly she acted, if 
she expressed the wish to exercise an independent 
thought or a desire for anything beyond the dull 
routine of a school room. 

Among her schoolmates she was beloved, and 
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although her want of restraint occasionally 
brought her into ill favour with her mistress, yet 
on the whole she was liked by her teachers, 
and, when kindly treated, tractable to a fault. 
Her aunt however never had a kind word for 
her. She was constantly reminded that she was 
a burden cast upon her aunt's hands, that both her 
father and mother being dead she had no-one to 
look to but her. That continued allusion to 
self made her relation thoroughly distasteful in 
her eyes, and she looked upon the short vacation 
given between terms as anything but a holiday, 
and the continued drill she then underwent as 
something to look forward to with dread. 

It was customary for her aunt to make periodi- 
cal visits to the school, and upon one of these 
occasions she was accompanied by an old gentle* 
man, whose quiet kindly tone made a deep im- 
pression upon the child. While the aunt was en- 
gaged with the schoolmistress she was left alone 
with Mr. Huntley (for it was he ), and he had not 
been five minutes in conversation with her be* 
fore he discovered the depth of feeling hidden 
in that wayward heart; something in her voice 
or her manner, or the expression of her face, 
created in the old man so great an interest, that 
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he generally accompanied the aunt when she 
visited the school, and at length arrangements 
were made for the next vacation to be passed at 
his cottage in the country. 

So by degrees the child wound herself around 
the old man's heart, and the more his affection 
showed itself for the orphan, the more her rela- 
tions seemed to desire to cast her off, so that at 
length he came to adopt her as his daughter, 
she taking up her home with him when not en- 
gaged with her studies at school. 

Mabel Arden was now seventeen years of age, 
slight in form, short in stature, and singularly 
beautiful in feature. There was something about 
the expression of her eyes when animated so 
wonderfully prepossessing, that seen as Farleigh 
had seen them, reflected in a mirror, and with 
the bright sun shining on her face, he might well 
be excused if the impression made upon him 
was not easily erased. 

She had but just returned from school, and 
one of her first visits was to the conservatory in 
which she loved to work, attending to the young 
plants, and training the climbers that shaded 
one side. When she entered . it upon this par- 
ticular morning, she did so from the corridor 
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leading to the housekeeper's room, and gently, un- 
locking the door, proceeded as usual to attend to 
her flowers. While doing so she fancied she 
heard a voice in the picture gallery, and, creeping 
to the glass door, discovered to her astonishment 
the young artist engaged in making a copy of a 
picture, and to her greater surprise perceived 
that it was her portrait, or the portrait of what 
she was two years ago, he was engaged upon. 
Her first impulse was quietly to run into the 
room and look over his shoulder, but seeing in 
the mirror that he was young, she drew back 
half ashamed at having been detected in peeping, 
and, quietly making for the corridor, again ran 
into Mr. Huntley's room. 

" Oh, pa, " she cried, " there's a young man 
copying my picture in the gallery. Who is he? " 
Mr. Huntley was so accustomed to the girl's 
impulsive manner that at first he did not answer 
her question. She stole up to his side, and, put- 
ting one arm round his neck, repeated her enquiry, 

" Why do you wish to know? " the old man 
asked. " He is an old friend. " 

" No, pa, he is not old, — he is young; but why 
should he copy my picture, you have often told 
me it was not worth anything? " 
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" Not as a work, my dear child; but it is a 
pretty picture for all that. " 

" But still why should he copy it? I should 
like to see what he has done, " May said. " Will 
you not introduce me to the artist? " 

" You can introduce yourself, " Mr. Huntley 
replied, smiling, « I give my consent. " 

" Will he not think me very rude? " 

"/don't think he will — at least I fancy he 
will not be afraid of you, " the old man added 
with a smile. 

The girl looked into her father's countenance; 
there was something in the expression she saw 
there that puzzled her. Taking his face between 
her two hands, and kissing his forehead, she said 
" You are hiding something from me. I. can see 
it in your eyes. Who is this young man ? You 
know you can trust me. " 

" I do trust you, my pretty one, and I love you 
too. The artist now in the gallery is a friend I 
wish you to know. Fear not that I would bring 
any one near you I did not feel the fullest regard 
for. You may introduce yourself. " 

The girl looked puzzled. She had met but 
few friends at Mr. Huntley's home, and they 
were for the most part men like Mr. Tomlinson, 
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. or artists old in years, smelling very much of 
paint, and talking but of one subject — their 
profession. 

May had not the highest appreciation of 
painters as a rule. Externally they appeared 
more untidy than other men, and in manner were 
rather too gruff to please her, she was therefore 
not very eager to make their acquaintance; she 
did however feel curious to see what kind of a 
copy Farleigh had made of the portrait, and, re- 
turning to her hiding place, determined to recon- 
noitre before entering the gallery. 

We have seen that upon the disappearance of 
the face from the mirror the young artist threw 
himself into an easy chair, and, closing his eyes, 
remained deep in thought. The chair was in 
a dark comer of the room, so that when Mabel 
Arden returned to the conservatory she fancied 
the artist had left the gallery, but, seeing his 
drawing on the table, she determined to have a 
look at it and then quietly retire before he re- 
turned. She silently crept up to the table, and, 
taking up the copy, said, " Well, I don't think 
much of this — I hope I'm not like that. " 

The words were hardly uttered, when Farleigh, 
jumping to his feet, stood before the startled girl. 
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" Oh, I beg your pardon, sir, " she said, deep* 
ly blushing. 

At first Fred could only gaze in admiration, 
but quickly regaining his self-possession, he said, 
" You may well think lightly of the sketch I 
have made, I don't like it myself, but you must 
remember that the artist had the original to 
paint from, I have only a copy. " 

" But you like the picture, do you noti " she 
remarked in her natural child-like voice, 

" I should not have asked Mr. Huntley to be 
allowed to copy it if I had not admired— at 
least the face, " he answered, hesitating. 

" Then you don't consider it what you call a 
great work, " she said, somewhat disappointed, 
for May was proud of her portrait. 

" I have no doubt it was a very faithful copy 
of what the artist then saw, but it is little more 
than a portrait. " Then after a pause he added, 
" I was going to ask to be allowed to finish this 
from nature. " 

, " Do you mean from my face? You can do 
so now if you like. " Then, suddenly hesitating, 
she added, " that is if Mr. Huntley would not 
object. " 

« I think I can promise his consent, " Farleigh 
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said, placing a chair for his visitor and prepar- 
i^g his easel. So the girl sat down. 

It is a dangerous thing to try and take a por- 
trait when the subject is young and beautiful, 
and the artist enthusiastic and susceptible. The 
bright eyes that should be copied on to the can- 
vas are liable to be deeply impressed on the 
imagination, and the conversation, commencing 
merely upon works of art, may gradually become 
more interesting — at least it was so with Far- 
leigh. May Arden had not been sitting to him 
for more than ten minutes, before the- artist had 
learnt her name, had disclosed his own, and 
mentioned the debt of gratitude he owed to his 
kind friend and patron. 

*^ I don't think there is any reason why I should 
keep my introduction to Mr. Huntley a secret, " 
he added, ^^ or disguise my admiration of his no- 
ble generosity. " 

Farleigh therefore* told his companion the 
events of the last two months, and all his strange 
interviews with old Oliver. 

" Oliver he called himself? " the girl asked, 
evincing the deepest interest in Farleigh's recital. 
^^ Strange he should take that name. " 

" Is it one you have heard him mention before 1 " 
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" May appeared confused, but made the excuse 
that Farleigh was not going on with his sketch. 

" I wish you would let me commence a new 
painting altogether, for I find I am only making 
a bad copy of this. You are frequently here, are 
you not? I have no doubt Mr. Huntley will 
allow me another opportunity. " 

" 1 have left school, but we are soon going to 
the cottage, I hear, " May said, standing up, for 
Farleigh had laid aside his brush and was pack- 
ing up his colour box. 

" But you do not leave London for some weeks, 
do you? " and somehow the young man was a 
very long time in putting together his painting 
materials. ^* On the twenty-fourth of this month 
Mr. Huntley has an appointment tiere : he has 
given me permission on that day to introduce 
my mother to him. " 

*^ Indeed, " the girl said, and again Farleigh 
noticed that she seemed surprised. 

" It required a good deal of persuasion on my 
part to get him to consent to the interview, '' 
Fred continued. 

" I can easily understand that, '* May replied, 
*^ he sees no-one now, and has a particular 
objection to encountering strangers. " 
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" Yet something tells me my mother would 
soon gain his confidence, she is so thoroughly 
good and agreeable. '' 

" I like to hear you speak in this way, it must 
be so beautiful to loye your parents, " May said, 
thoughtfully. 

" Do you not love yours? " Fred asked. 
The girl raised her eyes suddenly, the colour 
mantling her cheeks, and fixed her gaze on her 
companion, but she saw in the calm expression 
of his countenance that he was quite unac- 
quainted with her history. 

" I have never known, " she said with emphasis, 
" either father or mother. The only real friend I 
ever had in all my life — and I love him with 
my whole heart — is my adopted father Mr. 

Huntley. " 

Farleigh looked at the girl as she said these 
words, and there was something in her express- 
ion at that moment he would like to have been 
able to put upon canvas, it was so pure and heart- 
felt. It was one of those bright pictures that 
become fixed in the memory, returning unex- 
pectedly with a pleasant recollection of some- 
thing stored up and treasured. 
" When I spoke of my mother a moment ago 
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you said you liked to hear me epeak so ; you will 
believe me, I know you will, when I say that all 
the praises you can bestow upon our kind friend 
Mr. Huntley find a willing echo in my own 
heart, for I know him so well — so well. '* 

The little old man, standing in the doorway, 
drew back. " God grant that their two innocent 
hearts may always feel so, " he whispered ; and 
as he looked at them standing side by side with 
the glow of youth and beauty on their cheeks, 
he thought of those days long past when the ro- 
mance of life might have added to his small share 
of happiness, and later again in a second genera- 
tion, when he needed more the warmth of youth 
to keep his heart from chilling altogether, how 
cruelly he had turned aside and allowed the 
opportunity to pass. 
" God grant, " he said, " that I may live to try 
and make amends in this a third generation, foi 
all the sorrow I have caused! " 

As he was about to steal away, the quick eyes 
of his adopted daughter espied him ; running to 
the conservatory, and taking him by the hand, she 
led him into the gallery, saying, " I don't fancy 
Mr. Farleigh thinks much of my picture, papa, 
he has very soon abandoned his copy. ** 
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Mr. Huntley looked at the young artist and 
then at his fair companion, but made no reply. 
. " Miss Arden misunderstands me, " Fred ex- 
plained. " The painting was no doubt very like 
her at the period when it was taken, but if I 
might be allowed to make a sketch — I think — '* 
and he hesitated. 

" You think you could improve upon the ori- 
ginal — the original picture I mean — well, we 
will see about that, for the present we will go 
in to dinner, which has been waiting for you and 
my artist friend nearly half an hour. " And the 
old man led the way into the dining room, fol- 
lowed by his youthful guest. 

The dinner was a very pleasant one to all. It 
was pleasant to the enthusiastic artist wh^ never 
tired to dilate upon his favourite study, and 
whose enthusiasm was in no way diminished by 
the contemplation of the pretty face opposite to 
him, and^ whose mind was charmed by the child- 
like simplicity and vivacity the girl displayed. 

May for her part had never before listened 
to conversations on art with so much attention. 
It was not because the artist was young and 
handsome, — that she hardly noticed — but he 
really made art interesting, and was himself 
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entertaining without being opinionated. 

But perhaps Mr. Huntley was the most pleased 
of the three. He drew young Farleigh out, giv- 
ing him every opportunity of displaying the en- 
thusiasm of his character, enabling him to pic- 
ture 80 much of his home-life, that the old man 
participated in the enjoyment these reminiscences 
afforded. Occasionally a gloomy thought would 
overtake him, but Mabel watched the expression 
of his face, and by a jesting word or some playful 
action tried to chase it away again. 

All this was not lost upon Farleigh, and he 
knew not which most to admire, the gratitude 
of the girl for the man who had first taught her 
to love him for his fatherly protection and care, 
or the devotion of the old man to the child who 
had cast a ray of light across a path darkened 
by doubt and embittered by misfortune. 

As Fred took Mr. Huntley's hand to bid him 
good night, he whispered, " Do not forget your 
promise — the twenty- fourth of this month. " 
" I shall not forget it, he answered, but Far- 
leigh fancied as he did so his cheek turned still 
paler and a quiver passed over his face. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE MEETING. 



The days seemed to pass away very rapidly, 
and it was getting towards the end of the month, 
when Fred proposed to his brother that they 
should pay a visit to Heading to see their mother. 

" I daresay you will be surprised, George, that 
I have not done so before, " he said, " but the 
loss of a day is something at the present 
time, for I don't want to live upon Mr. Huntley's 
bounty. I have managed to complete for him, 
as you know, the companion picture, and am noW 
engaged upon a drawing Mr. Tomlinson has 
commissioned me to paint. I want to get our 
mother to pass a week in London, — you shall 
know for what purpose when she comes. " 

" I can guess, Fred, " his brother answered, 
pointing with his finger meaningly over his 
shoulder. " I know — your girl- 



o 
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" Don't George — it is unkind of you to speak 
of Miss Arden in that way — " 

" Shut up, Fred, shut up. Do you think I 
can't read your thoughts? Do you think I did 
not watch you at the Botanic Society's Fete? 
And a very jolly girl she is too, although I can- 
not help thinking she does pencil up those deli- 
cate eyebrows of hers a little. " 

" If I did not know you to be the best, — the 
kindest-hearted brother in the world, 1 believe I 
should quarrel with you. I acknowledge I 
think May Arden one of the prettiest and one of 
the most sensible girls I ever met, but do you 
think I should be acting kindly to Mr. Huntley, 
who puts such explicit trust in me, if I filled his 
daughter's head with such thoughts? " 

" Well I don't know about that, you are a 
very good kind of a fellow, and likely to make 
lots of money; what can the girl want more? 
Then again she is not Mr. Huntley's daughter — " 

^' She is his adopted daughter, and as dear in 
his eyes as his own child would be. " Fred an- 
swered, reddening. 

" Well it matters very little, " George con- 
tinued, " but I will tell you one thing, whether 
you are pleased or not, she is not in love with 
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you yet — " 

" I am delighted to hear it. '* 

" What if I should try and make myself agree- 
able in that quarter, ask yourself, Fred, would 
you like it? " 

Fred laughed, but gave no reply. After a 
short pause he continued, " We are forgetting 
the visit to Beading, will yon come with me? " 

" I shall be glad to do so, " George answered, 
" although you know I was down there a few 
weeks ago. " 

It was therefore settled, and on the following 
Saturday Mrs. Farleigh had all her family 
around her. Fred soon took an opportunity to 
tell her the purport of his visit, and the desire 
he had to introduce her to Mr. Huntley, At 
first she strongly objected to going to London 
for that purpose, although it was the school va- 
cation, but as her son pleaded so eloquently, and 
said he should never feel contented until she had 
thanked his kind patron for all the benefits he 
had bestowed upon him, Mrs. Farleigh gave 
way, and all was arranged for her introduction 
on the twenty-fourth. 

Margaret Farleigh was now nearly forty years 
of age, and although her face had acquired a 
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thoughtful expression, it was still very young- 
looking and handsome. She retained the long 
luxuriant hair by which her girlhood had been 
distinguished, and there remained something 
singularly prepossessing in her smile. 

She might have made a second marriage with 
many advantages in a worldly point of view, but 
she treasured her early love too dearly ever to 
allow its memory to be eflFaced. Fred was trul> 
proud of her and she of him. His early adora 
tion ( for it amounted to nothing less ) was un- 
changed, and as he looked at her gentle coun- 
tenance he felt a thrill of delight in picturing 
her interview with Mr. Huntley. 

George did not forget to throw in a word or 
two about " the girl, " but Fred was proof 
against his raillery, and turned it off by sa3dng 
that he half believed his brother was in love 
with her himself. 

" Not I, Fred, unless old Huntley will settle 
upon her some of the money he's possessed of. " 

The twenty-fourth of the month at length 
arrived. Mrs. Farleigh had come to London the 
day before, and put up at her son's pretty cottage 
at Hampstead. Here her heart was made once 
more to ben* with joy at the welcome she received. 
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Poor Mrs. Dimsdale was not long before she had 
an opportunity to pour out her long recital of 
all the young artist had done for them, and also 
dwelt upon Mr. Huntley's liberality. 

Tt was a proud moment for all the inmates of 
the cottage, and when the morning came that 
was to witness the long-expected interview, Fred 
gazed anxiously in his mother's face, and seemed 
as if the sum of all his desires was now about to be 
gratified. Mrs. Farleigh felt pleased in conform- 
ing to her son's wishes, because she saw how anx- 
ious he was that the meeting should take 
place, in other respects she neither desired nor 
objected to the interview. 

It was about three o'clock in the afternoon 
when they arrived at Westboume Terrace, and 
they were at once shown into the drawing room. 
Mabel Arden was sitting there and evidently pre- 
pared for their visit. Fred took her by the 
hand and introduced his mother. The day was 
unusually fine and very hot. May therefore re- 
quested that Mrs. Farleigh would allow her to 
take her bonnet and mantle. She then left the 
room. 

Fred was proud of the opportunity it gave 
him to point to his two landscapes and to show 
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his mother the places where they had been hung, 
and also to call her attention to the many fine 
works that decorated the walls. While they 
were so engaged Mr. Huntley entered. Farleigh 
noticed the scrupulous care with which the old 
man was dressed, but noticed also that he looked 
unusually anxious and careworn. 

Mrs. Farleigh was standing with her back to 
the door when Mr. Huntley entered, and hardly 
heard the few words he said upon approaching 
her, but with eyes bent down she stretched forth 
her hand saying:— 

" I hardly know how fitly to thank you for all 
your kindness and generosity to my son. " 

He took her extended hand in his, and fixing 
his eyes keenly upon her, said in a hollow tone 
that sounded more like a whisper and yet was 
distinctly audible throughout the room, " Do 
you not know me, Margaret] " 

She raised her eyes with a startled expression, 
and gazing wildly in the old man's face, cried, 
" My father] Can it be my father? "—and fell 
senseless into his arms. 

Snowfield — now no longer Mr. Huntley — 
clasped her to his heart, then as if by a super- 
human effort, raised her as though she had been 
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a child, and laid her on the sofa. 

" Margaret, Margaret, " he said, kneeling by 
the couch and chafing her hands between his, 
" I have killed her, I have killed her. Look up, 
look up, Margaret, " — and the tears ran down his 
pale and wrinkled face like rain. 

She gave one heavy sigh, then slowly opened 
her eyes, and her hand closed convulsively on the 
old man's. It was something after all these 
years to live for — to see that poor old careworn 
face — although it bore but small resemblance 
to the face she parted with — so close to hers. 
To note the anxious, longing fondness painted in 
its expression, — it was something after all these 
years to live for. 

The old man parted the long soft hair that 
would have fallen over her eyes, and earnestly 
looked into his child's face. He saw now — and 
he wished to Heaven that he could have seen it 
earlier — he saw that love which had always 
been his; it shone in her smile, it sparkled in 
her happy eyes, and showed itself plainly enough 
now. His heart also whispered, — this is some- 
thing after these long long years to live for 

But what of the son all this time? Apparently 
stunned he sank into a chair, and for some 
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moments his brain appeared as though oppressed 
by a frightful nightmare. He covered his face 
with his hands, and remained without uttering 
a word, but every syllable the old man said 
seemed to pierce his heart. ^^ Snowfield, whom 
I have learnt to look upon with detestation, the 
man of all others whom I most abhor, identified 
as the noble friend I have venerated and loved 
so well! " He could not rise— he could not 
welcome his newly-found relation, but sat with 
his face still buried in his hands. 

At length Margaret began to speak. He started, 
and fixed his eyes upon his mother. Hers were 
words of joy, — no repining escaped her lips. " My 
father, my father found at last, " she could only 
say, and her falling tears consecrated the recon- 
ciliation. 
" But you must hear all — you must hear all 
now; don't interrupt me, but let the full con- 
fession of my ingratitude, and the deep penalty 
I have paid, plead for me. " 

So anxious was the old man in his eagerness 
to make reparation for the past, that he waited 
not for a fitter opportunity, but began at once his 
confession of all he had passed through, from the 
very day that witnessed their separation. His 
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was no hasty resolution; he had matured his 
plans, and now, step by step, proceeded to carry 
out the determination he had made. 

** Think not my child, that yours was the only 
heart that suffered on that cruel day, " he com- 
menced, still kneeling where he had thrown him- 
self by the side of the sofa. " My stubbornness — 
my love of self made my punishment only the 
greater. I determined from the moment that I 
lost you to devote myself to making money. I 
thought I could so punish you for your disobe- 
dience : and year by year as I toiled, I gloried in 
the idea that the wealth I was amassing would 
make my name famous, while Snowfield's daugh- 
ter was in poverty — perhaps in want. It caused 
me no pang when I heard, as I took good care 
to learn, that you and your husband had a life 
of toil. I noted the birth of your children one 
by one, and^ knew the difficulties that beset your 
path. You had married a professional man I 
was never tired of recalling with scorn, and I 
believed that your husband looked down upon 
those who stood behind a counter. What put 
this idea into my head I know not, but he had 
taken away my child and I hated him. At this 
moment had Mr. Farleigh come to me, leading his 
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eldest son by the hand, and requested me to put 
him into trade I should have done so. I should 
have been proud to place him behind a counter 
and perhaps have made a rich man of him, but 
when I heard that he too was being brought up 
to a profession, my hatred only increased, and I 
resolved that you should hear of the wealth you 
had lost, and that your own family should be the 
instrument by which that wealth would be dis- 
^tributed to others. I had always been able to 
write in an assumed hand, and now so altered the 
usual character of my writing that I felt con- 
vinced I might rely upon keeping my incognito. 
I took a cottage in the country, and under the 
name of Huntley opened a correspondence with 
your husband. You know the record I got him 
to compile of the Charitable Institutions of Lon- 
don, but you never knew the object I had in 
giving him that employment, — it was that at my 
death the whole of my fortune should be paid 
by your husband to Charities. I made my will, 
and left him the papers he had compiled as a 
guide, and made him one of my executors charged 
with the distribution of my fortune. I never 
allowed him to see me, although he pleaded to 
be permitted to do so. I paid him well for the 
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work I had set him to do, fearing he might 
otherwise desire to give it up and thus thwart 
my plans. But my selfish desires were destined 
to be overruled by a hand I neither reverenced 
nor consulted. Providence had hitherto favoured 
me. I was strong in health and prosperous in 
business. I was rich in every worldly sense of 
the word, but a change was coming on. Hitherto 
I had had but one sorrow, and that I thought 
was a gain to me; I say it, Margaret, I thought 
the loss of my only child a gain. " 

Mrs. Farleigh did not attempt to interrupt her 
father, but, sitting on the sofa, watched the ex- 
pression of his face. He had risen from the 
ground, and sat with his back to his grandson 
whose only thought was centred in his mother, 
but they both listened to the old man's narrative 
with rapt attention. 

" Your husband died, " he continued, " and so 
ended all my schemes. Would you, a widow 
now, with a family thrown on your hands seek 
your father's help? I might perhaps have gone 
so far as to make some overtures towards a recon- 
ciliation at this period, but my troubles were 
now beginning, and I selfishly thought of them 
and forgot yours. I had some years previously 
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made the acquaintance of a gentleman of the 
name of Taylor. I was first attracted to him 
by the advice he was able to give me in some 
business matters, and the great use I found him 
in advising me as to the safe investment of mo- 
ney. He became at length my bosom friend 
and confidant, and I believed his wife to be one 
of the most engaging women in the world. I 
never tired of their society, and spent half my 
time with them. I was always fond of hearing 
him — shrewd man that he was — dilate upon 
money-making, and she flattered my judgment 
and pampered me in every selfish wish. I told 
them all my history, and they took good care to 
increase the hostility I bore you ; but I will not 
excuse myself, the lesson came soon enough, 
and the pimishment followed. They had no 
children of their own, but an orphan had been 
left to their charge, the daughter of Mrs. Tay- 
lor's only relative — her sister. They continually 
spoke of the burden this girl was to them, and 
of the waywardness of her disposition, until at 
length I felt a desire to see the child, and ac- 
companied the Aunt to the school where she was 
very nearly always kept. " 

Farleigh's ears were open now, but as the old 
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man still kept his back turned upon him, he did 

* 

not notice his increased attention. 

*^ I don't know what first induced me to see the 
girl, imless it was the description the Taylors 
had given me of her wayward disposition. 1 
went to the school and sat by her side, — she was 
then about fifteen years of age, — but the moment 
I saw her something seemed to rise in my throat, 
and I felt my heart beating with a strange trem« 
bling sensation. I could not speak to her as I 
had spoken to others, and I somehow felt in- 
terested in her the moment I heard her voice. I 
found her frank and truthful, and the more I 
spoke with her the more she seemed to cling to 
me as one who was friendless in the world, and 
I to her — in a word she wound herself round 
my heart, filling up the void I knew not then 
your loss had left there. I believe her relations 
did not understand her, but for once in my life 
I kept my reflections to myself. The girl came 
to pass her vacation at my cottage, and, in the 
unusual delight of her pretty innocent prattle, I 
forgot the world and the money-making schemes 
I was intent upon. " 

" I will not dwell further on the events of this 
period. I will only tell you that my friends 
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suddenly disappeared; the man I hud trusted 
with thousands- ran away^ and the woman upon 
whose integrity I would have pledged my fortune 
I found to be a professed swindler. I enquired 
at various business houses, and then learnt how 
grossly I had been deceived. At first the loss 
of one-third of my fortune was the sorrow upper- 
most in my mind, but at length when I discov- 
ered how cruelly my boasted insight into their 
character — my unbounded trust in their honesty 
— had led me astray, when I discovered that all 
my confidence had been abused, and that I had 
been gulled like some inexperienced boy, I deter- 
mined to follow them — to seek them out, if 
possible, and in some way ( I knew not. how ] 
gratify my revenge. " 

" I left London and returned to the cottage, 
where I found Mabel Arden — the girl I have 
spoken of — and in my ungovernable rage poured 
upon her the torrent of my pent-up indignation. 
The poor child looked at me in fear, believing I 
had lost my reason, until at length gathering 
from my incoherent ravings the dreadful truth 
that her relatives had deceived me and fled, she 
threw herself at my feet, begged to be allowed to 
remain — entreated me not to leave her — that 
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she was innocent of all blame, and would try 
and prove by the devotion of her life how much 
she felt my fatherly protection and love. 1 
know not what I did, but I believe I returned 
to London, and after helplessly wandering about 
for some days, was taken to a Lunatic Asylum — 
the shock had been too much for me — I had 
lost my reason. " 

The old man buried his face in his hands as 
he made this confession, and for some moments 
seemed lost in the recollection of that fearful 
period. Although his daughter tried to pour 
into his ears a few words of consolation, for some 
moments he remained silent, at length lifting up 
his hand as though beseeching her not to speak 
until he had concluded, in a faltering voice he 
continued his narrative. 



CHAPTER XII. 



CONTINUATION OF SNOWFIELD'S CONFESSION. 



" Yes, I had lost my reason and I knew it. I 
was in a pauper's asylum — I was mad. I saw 
around me all the horrible realities of my posi- 
tion, and yet I could not help myself. I could 
not articulate distinctly, and I felt an uncon- 
trollable desire to be always moving about, and 
to tear up whatever came within my reach. I 
somehow associated my hatred of my false friends 
with whatever I could put my hands upon, and 
in its destruction thought I was wrecking my re- 
venge on them. For hours together I would try 
to recall the past, but it was mixed up in a con- 
fused manner with the events of the last few 
weeks. At length there came a blank, and faces 
seemed to stare at me through a dark cloud — 
faces so large and horrible, that I shuddered and 
tried to shut them out by holding my hands 
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before my eyes. Then would follow another 
blank, and it was night to me when I thought 
it should be day, and agam day when I thought 
it was night. I was told afterwards that 1 had 
visitors during this period, but I never saw a face, 
and I did not know that I was in bed, or that I 
ever took food during the whole of this dreadful 
time. And yet all I fancied was so painfully 
real it constituted my greatest punishment, and 
everything seemed to remind me of my own folly 
— my dreadful worldliness and the misery I had 
brought upon myself. I knew that I had amassed 
riches, and yet I was in a pauper's asylum — I 
knew I had worked day and night to make a 
fortune, and yet it was enjoyed by my enemies 
instead of myself. I felt that I had no power 
now to redeem the past, and for the first time 
longed to see my child, my only child, that I 
might give her all I had, that I might ask for 
her forgiveness, and having secured that, might 
venture to ask it from above. " 

" I tried to pray, I tried to put a few words 
together, but they would not come, and horrid 
maddening thoughts always seemed to be run- 
ning through my brain and driving every good 
resolve away. " 
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** I had a vision once, but I thought it no vision 
then, everything appeared so real — so real. I 
had been trying to think of you, and I suppose I 
was calmer. In front of me was a door — or at 
least I thought so — and the door had massive 
iron bars running down to the ground. I could 
see through the bars a long avenue — a vista so 
bright and beautiful that I had to shade my eyes, 
and upon looking on the ground I found it was 
covered with snow, and the trees in the distance 
were trembling as though the cold wind was 
blowing upon them. Suddenly I saw a figure 
moving up this avenue, it was a female figure, 
and she was leading a boy by the hand. * You 
can see him from here, ' the female said to the 
boy, and as she moved forward the wind stirred 
her scanty clothing, and I saw that her feet were 
bare. I saw the impression the naked foot made 
in the snow, and it smote me to the heart. 
^ Look through the bars, ' the female said again, 
and I recognized — " 

The old man for some moments seemed so 
overpowered that he was unable to go on, and 
when he did continue, his voice was hardly above 
a whisper. 

" I recognized my daughter's voice. God grant 
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I may never again feel what I felt at that 
moment. No reality had ever smote me as that 
vision did, and I see it at this moment. The 
voice had the same sound it used to have when 
she was a little child, excepting that it trembled 
as with the cold. * Look through the bars and 
tell me what you see, ' she said. * I see an old 
man sitting up in bed and looking this way, ' the 
child answered. * Ask him if he will forgive his 
daughter, perhaps he will listen to your voice 
for it is young and sinless. ' And as she spoke 
she turned towards the bars, and I saw my daugh- 
ter's face, but so changed — so thin and careworn, 
I closed my eyes and tried to shut the vision 
out, but no, I saw it still, the more I shut my 
eyes the clearer it became. The boy turned to 
me, and in a thin harsh voice cried, * Old man, 
your daughter is starving, ' but the female put 
her hand before his mouth, and in the same 
child-like tone as of old, said, * Forgive me, fa- 
ther, forgive me, ' and slowly walked down the 
avenue again. '* 

" Dreadful as this vision was, I felt when it 
departed as if all hope had fled, and trying to 
call you back to me, I seemed to sink back in 
my bed and become insensible again. How long 
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I lay in this state I know not, but one day I 
opened my eyes, and seated by my bedside 1 saw 
a man, he had my hand in his and was feeling 
my pulse. It was the first face I had seen 
clearly, and something told me my reason was 
returning. I moved not, so fearful was I that 
at my slightest action the visitpr might fade 
away as the visions had done. " 

'^ ^ He is better, ' the man said, and he took a 
light that was standing on the table and put it 
close to my face. I closed my eyes and opened 
them again, yes, I knew what I was about now, 
and turned to look whom the doctor had ad- 
dressed. It was May Arden, and she came up to 
my bedside and said in a gentle whisper, ^ Do 
you know me? ' For the first time I then tried 
to speak, but felt so weak that I could only open 
my lips, and my hand that the doctor had been 
holding was outside the counterpane. She took 
it in hers, and by a slight pressure I proved that 
I recognized her. * Oh, doctor, ' she said, * I 
think he knows me. ' The doctor bent over the 
bed, and I could just reply, * I do, ' then closed 
my eyes and seemed to fall into a natural sleep. " 

" When I awoke it was morning, and I knew 
now that my reason had returned. I thanked 
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God, not with my voice for it had no sound in 
it, but with my heart; I prayed to be forgiven, 
and I asked that I might retain my reason a lit- 
tle longer. I cared not for my life, it was my 
reason I wanted now, and I prayed earnestly. 
May was at tiiy bedside, and she knew that I felt 
her presence and that I was tranquil and happy. " 

" In less than twenty-four hours I was able to 
speak; and my first words were, * How long have 
I been heref ' More than a month, and all that 
time hanging between live and death. I watched 
eagerly for the doctor, and when he came I asked 
him whether my reason was restored and whe- 
ther I should live. * It will depend upon your- 
self,' he said. * Your health may be restored, but as 
to your reason you can cure that better than I can. 
You must look into the past, and see what may 
have brought you to this state. ' * Then I have 
been raving? ' * Do not fear, ' the doctor an- 
swered, * what you may have disclosed in your 
troubled state I will hold as sacred. ' * But I do 
not fear what I may have said, I only want to 
live that I may redeem the past, ' I replied. " 

" From Mabel Arden I learnt that my reason 
left me while wandering about the streets of 
London, that I was taken to a lunatic asylum, 
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and that it was some time before they were able 
to discover my name. At length she found out 
what had become of me, and although too ill to 
leave the asylum, I was permitted to have a 
private room, and she was allowed to remain in 
the hospital to watch me, and it was her angel 
face that first called me back to reason. " 

" 1 was soon well enough to be taken out of 
bed and propped up by pillows, but although I 
was very weak and seemed to have aged wonder- 
fully in this short illness, 1 felt calm and my 
mind thoroughly awake to all that had passed. 
My heart seemed to glow with new life, and I 
longed to live that 1 might work out the resolu- 
tion I had inwardly made. 1 obeyed the instruct- 
ions given me, and was as a child in my nurse's 
hands. In a few days 1 was well enough to be 
taken home. I was brought to this house, and 
the same kind doctor who attended me in the 
asylum visited me here. ' Do you think the 
worst is overl ' 1 said, * I am better, am I not? 
You don't think there is any danger now? ' The 
doctor felt my pulse, then replied: — ^ Much 
will depend on yourself; you remember what I 
said yesterday? ' * I do, I do. ' * And your 
promise — ' * I will keep it if I live, I will keep 
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it. ' The doctor again took my hand, and in a 
solemn voice said, ' By attending to the direct- 
ions I have given you, you might live for twenty 
years. ' *' 

" I cannot describe to you the flood of joy that 
overflowed my heart. To live twenty years! 
— no, that was more than I could hope, but to 
live one was all I prayed for. To live long 
enough to change the whole course of that life 
— to carry out step by step the resolution I had 
made. The visions I had seen in my illness ne- 
ver left me, and I felt convinced I should never 
know any peace until I had tried to restore you 
to my heart — until 1 had given you the house 
I had so long withheld from you. " 

The old man now stood up, and for the first 
time, turning towards his grandson, addressed 
him. 

** The name of Snowfield had become so dis- 
tasteful to me that I determined to renounce it. 
I took Mabel Arden into my confidence, and 
from that moment resumed the name of Hunt- 
ley. The few acquaintances I had — for I had 
no friends — were easily satisfied, and considering 
me an eccentric old man soon forgot that I 
ever had any other name. In my desire to be 
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restored to my daughter I might have gone on 
framing a hundred wild schemes had not provi- 
dence kindly helped me. " 

" You know, " he said, addressing Farleigh, 
how my accidentally seeing one of your drawings 
at Mr. Tomlinson's led to our eventually becom- 
ing acquainted. The idea then struck me that 
I would endeavour to learn something of your 
character before disclosing myself, and I deter- 
mined to put you to what I considered to be the 
severest trial I could devise. I learnt from Tom- 
linson that you had but little experience and no 
money, and thought your character would be 
better tested by the sudden acquisition of com- 
parative wealth than by the continued trial of 
poverty. At first I thought of openly giving 
you a large sum of money in order that I might 
learn to what use you would put it, but at length 
resolved in my position as an art patron simply 
to buy your works, and through Mr. Tomlinson 
watch the progress you made, until I could even- 
tually make your acquaintance. But I became 
so feverish in my desire to know you, and to 
learn some particulars of my lost child, that 
wandering about the neighbourhood in which 
you resided^ I at last introduced n^yself as you 
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know. I had no fixed plan to go upon, but left 
all to chance. In every way I was rewarded, 
and found so much true enjoyment in playing 
the part of a humble dependant that t was in no 
hurry to disclose myself. How my heart leapt 
when I heard you praise Mr. Huntley's gene- 
rosity, and had it not been for Mr. Tomlinson's 
unexpected visit it might have been months be- 
fore I resumed my proper place! I dreaded to 
think of your discovering my true name, lest 
you might imagine I desired as Snowfield to 
purchase your regard, and I dreaded more to be 
restored to you, " he added, addressing Mrs. 
Earleigh, " fearing the lapse of years might have 
so hardened you against me that I could not ob- 
tain your forgiveness. It is your own son that has 
brought us together — it is your child that has 
restored me to mine. I loved him from the mo- 
ment we first met, and whether as old Olivelf, 
Mr. Huntley, or his grandfather, I remain un- 
changed. I have made my confession — but the 
moment I looked into your eyes — the moment 
I breathed your name, I saw that I was forgiven. 
Your father is restored to you, Margaret, not as 
he was — he is restored to you an old dependant, 
to be treated as a child, whose only desire is 
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now to seek that peace and quiet his former life 
could never have obtained for him. All you see 
around you is yours, I have done with fortune 
for ever, for I have found that which money can 
never purchase — peace — the repose of my own 
conscience* '' 

He extended his arms, and whispering in his 
daughter's ear, " Now you may speak, Margaret, 
now I will hear your voice, " clasped her to his 
heart.. It needed no such invitation to bring 
his child back to him again. Mrs. Farleigh would 
have welcomed her father had he returned even 
with all his former selfishness, but returning as 
he did with words of love upon his lips, her 
heart was too full for thanks, and the tears ran 
down her cheeks. 

When Farleigh learnt the painful truth that 
the friend he had so desired his mother to know 
was her own father, he was too much stunned 
to speak a word, but with his face buried in his 
hands he heard the old man's confession. It was 
his mother's voice that first roused him, and look- 
ing at her joyful face he forgot his own feelings 
in the contemplation of her happiness. He 
heard her father's recital vrith gradually increas- 
ing interest^ and when the old man with trembling 
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voice thanked him for restoriog his child to himi 
the cruel past seemed to die away, and he only 
remembered the good they had both done — the 
trust they had both reposed in him. He in- 
wardly prayed that their days might be prolongedi 
to blot out the sadness that now sounded but as 
a tale that is told — a dark cloud dispelled for 
ever! He took the old man's hand affectionately 
in his, and as the daylight faded away he saw 
the shadow of a rohtorod home — his mother's 
home — giving rest to a weary spirit. He saw 
the fostering care of a loving child, and in the 
fading twilight remembered not what his selfish 
heart might have dictated. His mother was 
happy, and whatever sins her father had com- 
mitted ha had asked forgiveness, and now tried to 
atone in some measure for the misery he had 
caused to others. Strongly as Farleigh felt the 
wrong Snowfiuld had done his father ( and he 
still felt it keenly), his mother had forgiven him, 
and her great desire to be restored to the parent 
who had wronged her had been gratified. 
" What right have I, " he thought, " to oi)pose 
hert Why cast a shade of gloom upon her 
chequered path \ She is happy, and in her hap- 
piness my best witches are realized. '* 



OHAFIER XIII, 

THE DAEK CLOUD PASSES AWAY. 

Some months have elapsed since the events 
detailed in the last chapter, and the early autumn 
has begun to change the leaves around the cot- 
tage at Hampstead. Mrs. Dimsdale is unusually 
busy in the kitchen, and Nell Is wonderfully 
active in the dining-room. It does not require 
any deep amount of penetration to discover that 
the whole household is in an excited state. 

The responsibility of serving up a isumptuous 
repast rests with the housekeeper, but Nell is 
well aware that upon her will principally depend 
all the minor details and attendance at table, so 
essential to the success olT the entertainment. 
Her cap is a pattern for neatness, and her plea- 
sant face unusually bright and shining. 

Even Minnie has her allotted task, and the 
shelling of peas monopolizes her whole attention. 
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Delicate flavours and delicious odours seem to 
linger about the kitchen, and steal through the 
open window even into the garden at the back. 

" I do hope this turkey will be tender, " Mrs. 
Dimsdale whispers, " and that the lemon pud- 
ding will turn out unbroken. " 

" If the silver is not bright, it will not be in 
the power of plate powder and leather to make 
it so, " Nell apostrophizes, 

" I am sure the peas are as large as beans. 
What do you call them, Grannie? '* Minnie asks. 

" Marrowfats, my dear, and grown in the gar- 
den too, as you know, for you helped to pick 
them this morning. " 

The few months that have elapsed since we 
last visited Farleigh's cottage have brought roses 
into Minnie's cheeks, and although she is still 
unable to walk without the assistance of Nell's 
willing arm, she can manage indoors to move 
from chair to chair, and is full of life and spirits. 
As to Nell, she has overcome her tasks, and 
also learnt the secret of always being neat and 
clean. With no small pride she looks around 
the cottage, and her hands are never tired of 
•* brightening up" everything, from the shining 
dish-covers that decorate the kitchen mantle 
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shelf, to the equally bright saucepan-lids now 
ranged upon the fire; while happy old Mrs. 
Dimsdale — like some presiding genius — may 
figuratively speaking be said to turn all she 
touches into golden contentment. 

Standing by the side of the old clock case — 
a clock by the bye that may in its early days 
have correctly chronicled the time, but now fre- 
quently requires to be made to move on a little 
more rapidly — standing by the old clock, an ob- 
server would be presented with a picture worthy 
of the pencil of Teniers, the faces possessing the 
additional charm of looking thoroughly in 
earnest. 

" I think it is going to rain, ** Minni^ says, 
looking up from her low seat, " it is getting 
very dark. " 

" No, dear, " Mrs. Dimsdale replies, walking 
towards the open window, " you can see the 
dark cloud is passing away. *' 



The pretty little dining-room we have before 
visited looks very little changed since we last 
saw it. A picture or two may have been added 
to decorate the walls, and the vases filled with 
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flowers, but in other respects it is the same snug 
apartment as of old. The air is laden with the 
perfume of the clematis that twines over the 
front, and one little spray has stolen through the 
open window as though it desired to have a look 
at the pleasant interior. 

Mr. Snowfield is seated at one side of the 
window and his daughter at the other. The old 
man's face has a tranquil and happy expression 
upon it, and although he is speaking earnestly, 
there is no longer that nervous twitching about 
the mouth, nor are his words delivered with the 
painful impulse he formerly displayed. He is 
answering some remarks his daughter has just 
made. 

" Bless you, my darling, bless you, Meg, for all 
your self-denial, but I have made a vow, and 
nothing must turn me from it. With one reser* 
vation ( and that is a provision for Mabel Arden 
in the event of her marrying or desiring to leave 
our roof ), I have transferred the whole of my 
property freely as a gift to you and yours. It is 
too late now, darling, to ask me to reflect: I 
have reflected — I have seen a miserable old man 
drawn to the earth by the wealth he has sacri- 
ficed the happiness of his life to obtain. I have 
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tried riches I will now see what perfect depeiad- 
ance will bring me. " 

" Oh, fe.ther, do not, do not do so. Think of 
the responsibility cast upon your child! I will 
take a part — a gift, but I cannot consent to your 
making so great a sacrifice. I shall be happier 
without the responsibility, and you will feel 
more independent. " 

The old man mused with the same tranquil 
smile upon his fiace, but answered nothing. Hia 
daughter continued — " You know, father, how 
small my expenditure has been, so that what 
with the town and country houses you have kept 
up, I should continually be immersed in expen- 
ses I neither understand nor wish to have any- 
thing to do with. " 

" But you will have me, Meg, to advise and 
assist you— let us speak no more on the subject. " 

" Then there is Mabel Arden, " Mrs. Farleigh 
continued, heeding not the interruption, " she 
will hardly like that all her duties so willingly 
undertaken should suddenly cease. The poor 
child lives but to show her devotion to you, and 
although she rejoices at our reconciliation it is 
but natural she should like to have some voice 
in the management of your house, having 
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attended to it, as you say, for so many months. *' 
Mr. Snowfield continued silently to watch his 
daughter's face, and, seeing the distress the sub- 
ject gave her, determined to change the conver* 
sation. He dwelt upon the plans he had arrang- 
ed for the future. He had already entered into 

4 

negotiations for George Farleigh to be taken 
into partnership with the solicitor to whom he 
was originally articled. The school at Eeading 
had already been relinquished, and Mrs. Far- 
leigh's daughter had come to live with them in 
London. 

Upon Fred's career the old man dwelt with 
evident interest, and detailed the arrangements 
he had made for his taking a tour through France 
and Italy to invigorate his mind, and give him 
the opportunity of studying the masterpieces of 
art for which the latter country is so famous. 

" And what, dear, can we do with you? " the 
old man continued. " It is but natural after all 
the vicissitudes you have passed through that 
some change will be necessary to restore your 
poor shattered nerves. " 

" The change we are now enjoying is the only 
one I have ever desired. Don't, dear father, 
shorten it by separating us so soon. " 
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" If you are not tired of watching over a que- 
rulous old man^ I have many things yet to tell 
you and much to show you. Before the summer 
quite passes away, I want us to stay a week or 
two at the country house we used to call Mabel 
Cottage, as it was my intention, if anything oc- 
curred to me, to leave it to May Arden. " 

" Wherever you desire to go I will accompany 
you, dear father. For a short season I should 
like us to be united — I should like all the family 
to pass a week together in London, for I have 
not of late had much of my boy's society, and 
two of the children are nearly strangers to you, 
— my daughter and second son. " 

" Let it be so, Meg, we will have them around 
us, and then Fred shall go on his travels, and 
George to his profession. Yes, Meg, it shall be 
so, and a happy time we will make of it. " . 

The old man in his eagerness to please his 
daughter rose from his chair, and, taking her 
hand, stood before the open window. " Ever 
united, Meg, never to be separated again in this 
life, " he said, looking her full in the face, but, 
while he spoke, it became suddenly dark, and, 
turning his eyes to the sky, he said in an altered 
tone, '^ I fear it is going to rain. " 
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'^ No, father, no^ ^ his daughter answered, see- 
ing the change that was coming over him, and 
knowing from past experience how readily the 
old man was depressed by the merest trifle that 
could possibly be regarded as prognosticating 
evil. ** You can see, " she said with emphasis, 
^^ the dark cloud is passing away* " 



The garden connected with the cottage at 
Hampstead was an old-fashioned rambling wild- 
erness of lofty fruit trees and open spaces. It 
was nearly an acre in extent, but had been ar- 
ranged ( if anything so wild could be said to be 
arranged at all ) with an eye more to its product- 
iveness than its beauty. The trees stood in long 
rows, intersecting each other at short intervals, 
and the spaces were filled in with flower beds, 
divided by walks or patches of vegetables 
surrounded by currant or gooseberry bushes. 
Some little attempt at restoration had been 
made by most of the tenants, but seemingly no 
improvement could take away from the place its 
wild uncultivated character^ There was a charm 
in wandering down its long straggling paths, for 
you could form no idea where they led to, and 
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every moment seemed to lose yourself while en- 
deavouring to thread its narrow walks. 

To Farleigh it was a chosen retreat. He was 
never tired of sitting in the shade, watching the 
changes of sky, and listening to the rustling of 
the leaves or the song of birds. No cultivation 
could have added to it any charm for him. He 
loved to see the wild luxurious growth, and al- 
though many of the trees no longer bore fruit, 
he would not allow them to be cut down as long 
as they were covered by green leaves and kept 
up the ancient character of the place. 

It was but natural upon Mabel Arden's first 
visit to the cottage that she should be asked to 
see the garden. Farleigh had been a good deal in 
May's society of late. The extraordinary events 
that had taken place had led to long and inte- 
resting conversations, and it must be acknow- 
ledged it was the girl's gentle pleadings that 
contributed more than anything else to erase 
from his memory the dislike he had entertained 
for his grandfather. How could he listen to 
her innocent tale unmoved? There was some- 
thing in her enthusiasm so singularly pure and 
truthful, as she spoke of herself as a wayward 
school-girl without a relation in the world who 
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cared for her — indeed without a friend. 

The old man found her shut out from all so- 
ciety, without a tie and without a cultivated feel- 
ing that could be called gentle or affectionate. 
His first kind words astonished her, " Why 
should he be kind to me — " she asked herself, 
" while those who are near by relationship turn 
away from mel '* Gradually, as his visits were re- 
peated, her heart seemed to awake, and she took 
a pleasure in studying his sorrowful looks. She 
saw how deep the gloom was that had settled 
upon him, and while tenderly striving to chase it 
away she learnt to look up to him with child-like 
love and reverence, until at length she came to 
centre upon him all that pent-up affection her 
parents if living might have enjoyed. 

It was impossible for Farleigh to be much in 
her society without discovering the natural sim- 
plicity of her mind. It was as pure and spotless 
as his own, and showed itself in the expression 
of her lovely face. As he spoke she turned her 
eyes full upon him ( and they were eyes whose 
charm was not easily resisted ) with an earnest- 
ness that elicited the truth, and, as she spoke, 
something told her listener that her words were 
npt the mere conventional phrases of every-day 
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life, for she uttered freely what she evidently 
thought without hesitation or apology. The 
smallest prevarication was utterly impossible to 
her, — she had not a thought nor a wish but to say 
that which was uppermost in her heart. 

To wander about the old-fashioned garden — 
to point out each familiar tree and shrub — was 
no small enjoyment to the young artist. 

'* If you stand on this spot, May, you will see 
I have introduced that little bit of wood into one 
of my drawings. Can you remember it? " 

And May on her part was equally as full of 
enthusiasm, dwelling upon the nobleness of his 
profession, entering into all the artist's projects 
for future studies, and sharing with him the de- 
light these reminiscences carried with them. 

" I should like very much to try and paint your 
portrait, " he said, after having conducted his vi- 
sitor all over the garden. " I should like it to 
be a secret between us and a gift from you to 
my grandfather. Can you find any spot that 
you think would make up into a picture ? " 

Mabel, evidently pleased at the idea, answered, 
" At the extreme end there's a hillock over- 
shadowed by a large tree ; seated on that bank 
with some wild flowers in my lap, I think you 
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might — " and she hesitated. 

" And we will call the picture " Wild Flow- 
ers, " " he continued, " or " A Wild Flower. " " 
May looked into his face to see whether he 
was in earnest. 

" You would not quarrel with me if I likened 
you to a wild flower? " he said. 

** I hardly know, " she answered, archly. " You 
don't think then that I have had much cultiva- 
tion? " 

*^ I am sure you are not artificial, and, if natural, 
you must hear some resemhlance to a wild flower. 
But, come, let us have a look at the bank, and 
see what kind of a picture it would make. " 

She led him to the end of the garden, and sat 
upon the grassy hillock that bordered the one 
side; but it was some time before the fastidious 
artist could please himself as to the position in 
which she looked the best. At length her hat 
was taken off, and her long luxuriant hair thrown 
carelessly down; with a bunch of flowers in her 
hand, and some on her lap^ the picture was con- 
sidered to be complete. 

Farleigh looked at the girl with all the en- 
thusiasm of an artist; she was very lovely, and 
he could not help feeling the influence her 
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beauty naturally carried with it; but there was 
something beyond her good looks that impressed 
him most — the expression that had attracted 
him in the portrait he had first seen in the pic- 
ture gallery. As he now gazed upon her he felt, 
but could not interpret, the influence it exercised 
over him. 

Instinctively he appeared to be drawn to her 
side, and, seating himself on the bank, they con- 
tinued their conversation. He spoke of the past 
and all the cruel trials they had gone through, 
then of his mother and her happiness at being 
restored to her father, and lastly of Mabel her- 
self. She listened with all the kindly sympathy 
of her nature, and related, over and over again, 
the little history of her life. • He was never tired 
of hearing that simple story, nor she of stating 
that had it not been for Snowfield's interest in 
her she might have remained to the present day 
a school drudge — a mere machine without life 
or feeling. 

As they spoke, he knew not how it was, but 
he found her hand in his — he found himself ab- 
stractedly looking at those taper fingers, and 
counting off on them as it were each period of 
his speech. 
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** We have seen the past, May, can we predict 
the future] Look at that dense cloud now dark- 
ening all around us; we know that the sun is 
behind it, but not a ray is visible. It seems to 
me, Mabel, that that cloud may be an emblem 
of the future, for though it is dark and ominous 
yet we know there is light beneath. See, even 
as I speak, a fringe of silvery brightness shows 
itself, and you may picture a future in the chang- 
ing colours it assumes. Tell me, Mabel, before 
that cloud leaves us what may be our future! " 
Although he spoke to the girl seated by his 
side, his words seemed drawn from him and ad- 
dressed more to the little hand that rested in his 
than to her; but she gave no response, and ex- 
cept in the quicker beating of her heart she 
had no answer to give. 

" I have thought, Mabel, as I have mused with 
my canvas before me, that one feeling should 
ever animate the artist's life. Do you know 
what that feeling is? — Love. " 

The hand that lay in his was slightly with- 
drawn and began to tremble; he felt it^ but 
ceased not to speak. 

" Love, Mabel, for all that is pure — for all 
that is good. Love for the bright sky and the 
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face of nature. Love, Mabel, love for all that 
are in trouble and sad, for the weary and for the 
weak. If the artist feels not this love, his task 
must be a heavy one indeed. " 

He looked now into his companion's face for 
the first time, with a bright unruffled smile, and, 
although his tongue faltered, his words were 
calmly said. " I look into your eyes, May, and I 
cannot stop the words that will come to my lips. 
I see in their pure light something that makes 
me hesitate, although it is. the truth I utter — I see 
in their light something that draws me to you. 
Tell me, Mabel, dare I call this love? Look at 
the cloud now, note the bright light that streams 
from it. Is that light a mere delusion, or will 
you make it an emblem of out future 1 Listen, 
Mabel, " and he took her hand naore firmly in 
his, " I love you! " 

The magic of those never-to-be-wom-out 
words had lost none of their power ; he saw it in 
the flush that mantled to the girl's cheek, but 
still there was no answer, excepting that her 
eyesi, now watching the sky, filled with tears, and 
her hand trembled the more. At length her 
lips parted, and in a whisper, turning to her 
€otnpanion, she said, " See, see the dark cloud 
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has passed away. " Then her head dropped upon 
his shoulder, and the tears, that had filled her 
eyes unbidden, flowed down her cheeks. Then 
a smile struggled with those tears which should 
have the mastery, and, taking her face between 
his hands, Farleigh gazed upon it with a look of 
such intense admiration — with a feeling of such 
perfect happiness, it needed no words to seal the 
compact. The hand that rested in his he re- 
garded as a sacred pledge no time should alter; 
and, as the dark cloud rolled away in the distance, 
he inwardly prayed that so might pass away the 
sorrows of her yoxmg life, that he might honour 
and protect the trust reposed in him, and, in giT* 
ing happiness to her, realize his own. 

They had walked down the garden as children 
who were playing a game, they returned with 
minds full of the great responsibility that rested 
upon them. So spontaneous was the emotion 
that filled their hearts, they seemed to move as 
in a dream, nor could they either of them dis- 
tinctly recall the pledges that had passed be- 
tween them. 

To Mabel it seemed like the dawn of a new 
life, one moment causing her eyes to fill with 
tears, and the next making her heart beat with a 
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wild emotion she could not control and but 
vaguely understood. And yet withal there was 
that perfect trust — that deep appreciation of 
all her companion's worth, that seemed to shed 
a glory round the life to come. She was proud 
of him — proud of his ability, but more — a 
thousand times more, of his goodness. The 
words seemed to ring in her ears, " He loves me, 
he loves me, " and inwardly her heart tried to 
respond " Teach me to value that love and 
keep it ever mine. " 

To the young artist the last half- hour brought 
with it an intensity of joy that for a time seem- 
ed to obscure every other event in his life. The 
emotion that had carried him away had been so 
unpremeditated. He had never asked his heart 
before whether he loved Mabel; he had been in 
her society much of late, and had drunk deeply 
at love's fountain though he knew it not himself, 
— at length the confession burst from his lips 
unbidden. The enthusiasm of his nature seemed 
suddenly to wake into life, and, carried away by 
the feelings of the moment, he told his tale, 
hardly knowing what he said. When he felt 
the tremble of her hand, and saw the tears that 
filled her eyes, he begged for no other testimony. 
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— he asked for no further promise. Hejknew too 
well the truthfulness of that untutored heart, 
and he wanted no further evidence of the inno- 
cent love now fast springing into life. With 
her head resting on his shoulder, and her hand 
lying in his, he accepted the trust reposed in 
him as a sacred gift to be treasured, knd matured, 
and protected for ever!. 



The hours had flown so rapidly that the din-» 
ner was on the table before the truants thought 
of returning to the cottage. Snowfield and his 
daughter at first wondered what had become of 
them, and sent Nell in search ; but when they did 
return there was a tell-tale shyness in their man- 
ner that was not lost on the old man. He had 
from the first perceived the impression made by 
his adopted child upon the young enthusiast, 
and he loved them both so well that he slyly 
encouraged the intimacy he saw springing up be- 
tween them. Nothing could please him more than 
that Mabel should become Farleigh's wife, — 
indeed when he projected the tour for his grand- 
son he had secretly hoped it might turn out their 
wedding-tour. He was not long in discovering 
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that his hopes were being quickly realized, and 
he took an early occasion to cross-examine May. 
The dinner was over, and it was declared on 
all sides to be a triumphant success. Farleigh 
had proposed to his mother a ramble in the gar- 
den, purposely that he might confide to her the 
step he had taken, and Mabel Arden was left 
alone with old Snowfield. 

" Do you know, my darling, I have been look- 
ing at you all dinnertime? " he commenced, try- 
ing to appear as serious as he possibly could, " I 
fancy you are not well. " 

" What makes you think so, papat ** she asked, 
at the same time becoming much confused. 

" I have noticed that one moment you flush up 
like scarlet, and the next become deadly pale, " 

" I am quite well, at least I think so, " she an- 
swered, casting down her eyes. 

" Come to me, pet. '* 
She came and stood by his chair, and he took 
her hands in his. " Yes, you are feverish. Look 
in my face, darling, I like to see your eyes. Why, 
May, they are filled with tears — you that are al- 
ways so full of life and joy — tell me, pretty, 
what brings those tears into your eyes ? " 

She could not answer; though she had before 
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confided to the old man every emotion of her 
mind^ now she seemed spell-bound, and knew 
not whether she should tell him what had passed 
between her and his grandson. 

" Then / will speak to you, May, and if I am 
wrong you can correct me. " 

She seated herself on a footstool at his feet, 
and lifted up her eyes shyly to his face. 

** I will tell you. May, what I have discovered. 
I have seen a young man basking in your smiles, 
and I have seen my darling listening to his 
words with interest. I have seen springing up 
between them a friendship — a respect — what 
should I call it? Am I not right? " 

She buried her face in her hands, and for a 
moment moved not. 

" You may confide in me, darling, for I know 
every word he has said to you as truly as if I 
had heard him say it. It is a very old story, my 
pretty, and has been repeated many times. " 

He stroked her silken hair as he spoke so 
gently that she felt its tenderness thrill through 
her. She raised herself from her lowly seat, 
and, burying her face on his bosom, told him all. 
She had not known until to-day the depth of 
love that rested in her heart; she had not 
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noticed Farleigh's attentions, nor dreamt of his 
love. It was all new to her, and she begged to 
be forgiven if she had done wrong, but she did 
love his grandson, and did not wish to deceive 
her kind protector. ' 

^^ I have not been deceived, my pet, ^ the old 
man answered, kissing her glowing cheek, '^ he 
is worthy of you, and now my day-dream is 
realized. '* 

As they were speaking Mrs. Farleigh and her 
son returned from the garden. There was evi- 
dence of strong emotion in the mother*s manner, 
but she simply went up to May and kissed her 
cheek, then left the room. 

The old man met Fred as he followed his 
mother from the garden into the parlour, and, 
taking Mabel by the hand, said : — 

^^ You once asked me to be allowed to copy 
this lady*s portrait. I answered that the original 
might one of these days give you a sitting. Ask 
her now, you lucky fellow, and I think I can 
promise she will not refuse. Take her, my boy, 
take her, I have nothing I can bestow I so much 
value, in return for all your kindness. Are you 
sufficiently rewarded? Ehl " 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A BOX OF TOYS. 



The family had all assembled at Westbourne 
lerrace. There were Snowfield and his daughter, 
Mabel Arden and young Farleigh, George and 
his sister. They had passed a very happy evening, 
and were in the highest state of excitement and 
delight. Mrs. Farleigh had persuaded her fa- 
ther to retain at least part of his large fortune, 
but he had insisted upon making so handsome 
a provision for his daughter, that she felt half 
ashamed to accept it, still having resolved never 
to leave the old man, it was a matter of little 
importance whether she possessed it or not. 

Fred Farleigh's engagement to Mabel had 
been acknowledged by all the family, and Snow- 
field had acted with such extreme generosity to 
her that the poor child could only hang upon 
the old man's neck, and in broken words pour 

B 
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out her thanks. As to Fred he resolutely re- 
fused to accept more than a sum sufElcient to 
pay their wedding-tour. 

" One of these days I may ask you to help me, 
but for the present I have determined to work. 
I have too heavy a debt on my shoulders already 
to wish to increase it. You have made May 
independent, and I shall never forget that, but 
it is now my turn to see what my professional 
ability is worth. I know your liberality, dear 
sir, and shall not be slow to avail myself of your 
assistance if I really require it ; for the present 
I have plenty of commissions on hand, and, until 
they fail me, I cannot accept an income from any- 
one. " 

As to George he simply considered his brother 
insane, and took all that was offered to him, no 
mean sum by the bye. " 

" I tell you what it is, Fred, '' he said aside to 
his brother, ^^ that old man is a regular trump, 
and if he does like to cut himself up before he 
dies why oppose him? Not that I am dissatisfied; 
he has come down nobly for us all, and as to 
Mabel — don't frown, my boy, I'm not going to 
run away with her — as to Mabel she is now as 
rich as she is pretty, and that's saying a good 
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deal. "^ . 

" Can't you say as rich as she is good? " his 
brother asked. 

" Well, perhaps I might say that, but you see 
a fellow can't make any mistake about her pretti- 
ness, and he might about her goodness, that's 
better known to yourself than any- one else to be 
sure, but, joldng aside, Fred, * indeed she's a 
charming woman, and you're a most fortunate 
man; ' that's a bit out of an old song, and comes 
ill first-rate doesn't it ? " 



The children were seated at one side of the 
room, and Mrs. Farleigh was left with her fa- 
ther at a little table that stood in one of the 
large bay-windows. 

^^ You have asked me, dear father, " she said, 
*^ for some remembrance connected with the 
past — something that would recall to you the 
days when I was a child, and you a headstrong 
but idolizing parent. " 

The old man shook his head, but did not inter- 
rupt her. 

" I have thought of all I then possessed, but 
the gifts I received were few and most of them 
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carry with them but little interest to you. ** 

As she spoke she looked at an old ring worn 
on her finger. It was one containing her mo- 
ther's hair; but this she had had made herself^ 
and, although valued by her and always worn, 
it could hardly be said to carry with it any re- 
collection of her childhood. 

" Can you recall, " at length she said, ** over 
thirty years ago, when I was but a little dot, and 
stood no higher than this table ? Try and remem- 
ber the period — it is quite fresh in wy memory. 
One winter's night, the fire was burning brightly 
in the grate, and the room looked warm and 
cheerful, although the snow covered the ground 
outside. I can recollect I was seated by the 
table when you came home, and I can remember 
your coat was sprinkled with snow. ' Well, Meg, 
are you sitting up to see your dad? ' were your 
words as you entered the room, and I noticed 
how cold your cheek was when you put it next 
to mine. You took oflF your over-coat and threw 
it on a chair, and from the pocket you brought 
out a small parcel. " 

The old man bent forward eagerly, and fixed 
his eyes with an anxious — pained expression on 
his daughter's face. But she continued in the 
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same calm whisper audible only to her father. 

" You sat yourself down in a chair next to 
mine, then patting me under the chin, said, ' Oh 
no, it is not for you — why should I bring any- 
thing for you, you never give me anything? ' 
* But I will give you a kiss, ' I said, and I raised 
my head upwards. For some moments you teased 
me by keeping back the parcel, until at length 
I began to pout my lips — I remember it all as 
if it occurred but yesterday. " 

The old man rested his elbow on the table, 
and began to bite his nails nervously, looking at 
his daughter all the time with the same anxious 
expression on his face. 

" At last you gave me the parcel and watched 
me as I unfolded the paper. It contained a 
box — a little box; see whether you can remem- 
ber it now. " 

And she placed on the table a small box of 
toys, and opened the lid. 

" You took oTit ( as I am now doing ) the sheep 
it contained one by one, and put them in a row; 
then the shepherd and shepherdess, and the 
trees, and lastly the wooden fence that sur- 
rounded the whole. " 
As she spoke she arranged the figures on the 
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table before them, 

" It is the only gift I have to give you — 
the only one I took with me on that dreadful 
day when I left your roof, but I have treasured 
it and looked at it many a time^ remembering 
the childish glee with which it was received. It 
was the first present you ever gave me, and I 
have slept many and many a night with it under 
my pillow, fearing you might when angry take 
it away from me again. *' 

The old man recalled it all now; he remem- 
bered the night, and saw the scene as plainly 
as if it were enacted before him. 

He took up the toys one by one, and looked 
at them as at some valued treasure, for a long 
time lost and suddenly restored again. 

He could hardly speak above a whisper^ for 
his heart was very full, and his thoughts framed 
themselves into words that broke from him un« 
awares. 

*^ Good God! " he murmured, " Is it possible! 
Can this be the child I drove from my door — 
A child that would carry with her and treasure 
a paltry box of toys because it was a gift from 
her father — the father that deserted her. Can 
it be possible, can it be possible 1 " and he 
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buried his face in his hands. 

For some moments he seemed as if he hardly 
dare raise his eyes to his daughter's face, but he 
took her hand stealthily as though pleading to 
be forgiven. She saw the struggle going on in 
his mind, and, pressing his hand, softly whispered, 
" It is over now, it is over, dear father, I have 
always loved you and ever shall. " 
The old man trembled with emotion. 

" I have been a tyrant, a fool and a coward, " 
he said, raising up his head, " I have embittered 
your years and destroyed mine own, I have 
thrown away one half of my life, and cast gloom 
upon yours; and yet I believed myself justified in 
what I did — I believed I acted rightly. " 

His daughter, seeing the agony he suffered, 
tried to sooth him. 

" I too have been to blame, I should not have 
left you. Perhaps you were justified — " 

" Justified] " the old man cried in a piercing 
tone and jumping to his feet, " Justified? " but 
the next moment he sank into his chair again, 
and lifting his eyes upwards, whispered with 
trembling voice:— 

" Enter not into judgment with thy servant, 
O Lord, enter not into judgment with thy 
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servant. " 

He then closed his hands convulsively to- 
gether, his head sinking on his chest, and in a 
hollow whisper added, 

" For in thy sight shall no man living be jus- 
tified. " 



THE END. 
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